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A reader asks whether there could not 
be a place in The Liguorian for the pres- 
entation of some form of Catholic theology, 
done up in ordinary language and popular 
phraseology, but with a fair 
We think the 
valuable one, and are setting about the 


amount of 


completeness. idea a very 


task of ascertaining the best method of 
putting it into effect. We could take, for 
example, the theology concerning the 
Church, and present one dogma or truth 
each month, together with its explanation 
It would probably be best to 
continue the treatment of one major topic 


and proof. 


until all its theological content had been 
presented (in outline, at least) before going 
on to another. This should be of interest 
to all Catholics who would like to advance 
their knowledge of the faith; but it should 
also be interesting to non-Catholics, who 
are not without curiosity as to just what 
sort of thing is taught by Catholics under 
the heading of theology. The latter 
probably be surprised to find that “theol- 
ogy” is not 


will 


quite so involved or intricate 
or abstruse a science as they have been 
led to believe. In fact, 
deal of theology in each month’s issue of 


there is a great 
The Liguorian, even though it is disguised 
or popularized in such a way that it is not 
recognized as such. The new feature would 
be both labeled.and presented as theology, 
though the language and explanations would 
be kept within the grasp of all. 

The appearance of the March issue of 
The Liguorian coincides with the beginning 


Amongst Ourselves 


of the season of Lent. That is why its 
first article asks the very pertinent question: 
“How Christian Are You?” is to 


show how subtly the influence of the non- 


Its aim 


Christian majority of Americans works its 
way into the mind of a Christian, and to 
help any reader to face the results boldly 
and to cast them off. It is an article that 
may hurt, but sometimes the only way to be 
helped is to be hurt. 

The business managers of The Liguorian 
ask that we make the following requests 
of readers in order to facilitate their work: 

1. When asking that a change of address 
be made, be sure to give the old address 
and also the date of ex- 


with the new, 


piration of the current subscription. You 
can always find the expiration date at- 
tached to your address as it is printed on 
the copies of The Liguorian you receive. 
such as “3-49.” 
number represents the 


There will be two numbers, 
The first 
(thus, “3” is March), and the second number 


month 


the year. 

2. Please try to renew your subscription 
at the first notice of expiration you receive. 
You have no idea of how much valuable 
time (and also money) you save for the 
office department by so doing. 

3. If you send in your renewal in any 
way other than on a renewal notice sent 
from the office of The Lnguorian, be sure 
to give the date of expiration of your sub- 
scription as found on your last copy. Also 
add your postal zone number if you live 
in a large city. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How Christian are Your 


For serious Lenten self-analysis, you are asked to see whether any 
of the statements here listed under the vices have found a lodgment 
in your mind or taken effect in your conduct. 


D. F. Miller 


AN UNUSUAL and searching type of 
examination is here presented to all who 
would like to know whether, in the midst 
of a pagan world, they still possess the 
fullness of the Christian faith. The sea- 
son of Lent is at hand, and it is a time 
for self-probing, repentance for past mis- 
takes and sins, and lasting reform. If 
the self-examination occasioned by the 
season goes no deeper than the surface 
or externals of a person’s life, it will 
have served its purpose but poorly. 
The great difficulty, for a Christian, 
in the modern world, is to know whether, 
when, and in how far he is being maneu- 
vered into an acceptance of some princi- 
ple that is contrary to intelligent religion 
and the revelations of Jesus Christ. The 
reason is because every pagan and 
worldly principle that is contrary to 
true religion passes through a screening 
process before it is made to look ac- 
ceptable to the Christian mind. At one 
extreme it is expressed in so blunt and 
blasphemous and clearly unreasonable 
a form that it is immediately rejected 
by the mind of almost any Christian. 
But it is taken over from such extreme 
pagans by semi-pagans, who chip off 
some of its rough and jagged edges, 
who dress it up in a semblance of better 


logic, who even make it seem to be in 
accord with respect for and the practice 
of religion. The screening and refining 
process goes on until it merges into the 
thoughts of the Christian without his 
realizing that, fundamentally, it is still 
the same pagan principle which, in its 
extreme form, he would have sharply 
rejected. 

This process can be usefully exem- 
plified in the case of each of the seven 
capital sins. Under each there will be 
found an extreme form of the vice as 
expressed in a principle by complete 
pagans; this will be refined and modified 
by intermediate groups, until at last 
it is presented in a form that many good 
Christians and even Catholics, especially 
those who have not been very earnest 
in seeking God’s grace and light, will 


‘accept as the truth and follow in their 
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lives. 

In the following line-up of false prin- 
ciples, readers are to look for statements 
that strike a note of familiarity and 
agreement in their own minds. The > 
final version of each false principle has 
been taken from the actual lips of 
Catholics, who have been heard or over- 
heard proposing it as their belief. Where 
and how they came to that point is 








explained by the statements that pre- 
cede it. 
I. Pride 

1. Religion is a set of silly scruples 
and superstitions resulting from prim- 
itive man’s ignorance and fears. This, 
of course, represents the extreme form 
of paganism as it is stated and preached 
by so-called educated men in modern 
times. It is the quintessence of pride 
in that it refuses to recognize a Creator 
and any duties that man owes to Him. 
Even the poorest Christian would rec- 
ognize it as silly and unreasonable. 

2. Religious dogmas are an insult to 
man’s intelligence, and any religion that 
imposes, under penalty, a detailed moral 
code on its followers, is a destroyer of 
man’s freedom. This is the first modifica- 
tion of the extreme form of scorn for 
religion and God. Note that this second 
statement may be made by men who 
will profess to practice a certain kind 
of religion. But they will not accept a 
religion that holds that there are certain 
universal and proven truths of religion 
(which mean dogmas) that must be 
believed, nor one that tells them there 
are certain divine and unchanging laws 
that must be obeyed. Pride still rules; 
mind and will refuse to subordinate 
themselves to God. 

3. All religions are equally good, 
being but different roads to the same 
goal, and there is no reason why one 
should consider itself true and that all 
others are false. Here a formula is 
reached to which many Christians suc- 
cumb. They fail to note that a person 
who says that all religions are equally 
good is still saying that there is no 
religion that is divinely obligatory on 
thinking men, and that there is no such 
thing as truth, which is always one and 
the same, in so important a matter as 
religion. He is still refusing to submit 
his mind to specific truth as made known 
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by God, and to a moral law imposed by 
Him. And by condemning anyone who 
does hold that there can be only one 
true religion, he hardens his resistance 
to God’s will and intensifies his pride. 

4. Religion is necessary and good, but 
every man has a right to judge for him- 
self what he must believe and do. The 
screening process has reached a point 
where beautiful things are said about 
religion, thus deceiving many, while 
full freedom from any objective stric- 
tures of religion is maintained. Nobody 
says that every man is free to make up 
his own tables of arithmetic; it is strange 
how many there are who hold that a 
man may make up his own tables of 
law and religion. 

5. Catholics need not take too seri- 
ously all the teachings of their Church, 
especially in moral matters that touch 
on their private and personal affairs. At 
last the pagan principle of freedom from 
God and all authority in religion reaches 
the refined form in which it appears 
acceptable even to professing Catholics. 
It is the same rebellion of the will that 
is to be found in all the previous ex- 
pressions, made palatable because it is 
narrowed down to apply only to the 
harder problems of human life. “No 
matter what the true Church says, I 
have a right to send my children to a 
fashionable non-Catholic school.” “I 
am a Catholic, but that doesn’t mean 
I have to accept the Church’s laws on 
birth-control.” How many of these 
statements of Catholics are but echoes 
of the broader expressions of independ- 
ence and freedom that they have heard 
from pagans and semi-pagans around 
them! 

II. Covetousness 
1. The most important thing in life is 
to get ahead financially, by fair means 
or foul. Clearly a vicious and pagan 
principle, even though it is followed by 
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a large number of Americans, and one 
that no one who pretends to be a 
Christian would admit as the guiding 
principle of his life. For those who 
follow it, money-making is the only 
religion. 

2. Religion and business are two 
separate and unrelated fields, and the 
former should in no wise try to dictate 
to the latter. The first refinement of 
avarice is always one that tries to make 
it compatible with religion. That is 
accomplished by the man who expresses 
great respect for religion, and even 
loyalty in an external way, while at the 
same time he adds that religion has no 
right to dictate to him in respect to his 
business and financial affairs. Those 
who quote this principle vary greatly, 
from the man who actually cheats and 
defrauds his neighbors, down to the one 
who merely refuses to accept the teach- 
ings of religion in regard to social 
justice, living wages, and employees’ 
needs. Such men are still following the 
principle that the most important thing 
in life is to make money. 

3. It is impossible to make a living, 
to support one’s family, and “to get 
ahead in business”, if one adheres to 
all the strictures laid down by the 
Catholic explanation of the 7th com- 
mandment. Therefore a man cannot be 
“scrupulous” in his business dealings. 
Thus many a Christian and Catholic 
takes over the pagan principle that 
money-making is so important in life 
that God’s laws should not limit him 
in this regard. He salves his conscience 
by the fact that, in his words, “every- 
body’s doing it,” which means that all 
pagans are doing it and he has become 
one of them. 


III. Lust 
1. All restrictions on the use of sex are 
merely medieval taboos and man-made 
regulations, and the sooner they are 


done away with, the better. This is the 
pagan’s tour de force, his chief appeal 
for weakling followers, the first result 
of his rejection of God. Not only 
Christians, but all reasonable men rec- 
ognize in it the depths of depravity, 
and the sort of thing that would destroy 
the world if very many accepted it. 

2. Sex enjoyment is so important and 
necessary to human life that religion, 
important and necessary though it is, 
has no right to restrict it. In fact, 
religion teaches that God is love, and a 
loving God would not deprive a person 
of any sex enjoyment he can, with 
respectability, attain. Always the first 
refinement of a pagan principle is to 
tie it up in some way with religion. 
So many people do not notice that in 
this process, the pagan principle is still 
held to be more important than the 
principles of religion. It is of the es- 
sence of true religion that nothing is 
more important than obedience to God, 
no matter how much it costs, because 
one’s eternity depends on this. God 
has clearly and repeatedly commanded 
that sex be not abused, and that under 
penalty of eternal damnation for those 
who persist in disobedience. The semi- 
pagan, disregarding the norms of reason, 
the dictates of the natural law, and the 
clear words of Christ in Holy Scripture, 
affirms that his religion cannot stand 
in the way of divorce and remarriage, 
birth control, and sometimes other 
abuses of sex. Falling back on the 
statement that God is love, he rejects 
the truth that God is also a law-giver 
who must punish and reward. 


3. I can see why the Catholic Church 
has to take a stand against divorce and 
remarriage, birth-control, etc., but my 
case is an exception. “I am young, and 
my partner divorced me through no 
fault of mine, and therefore I cannot be 
expected not to marry again.” Or “I’m 
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sick, or poor, or afraid, and in my case 
the Church has no right to forbid me 
the solace of birth-control.” The speaker 
is not far removed from the extreme 
pagan position: “There should be no 
restrictions on sex.” 


IV. Anger 

1. A man owes it to his honor and 
his self-respect to resist and take revenge 
on his enemies. This is the pagan’s 
direct challenge to the God Who said: 
“Revenge is mine; I will repay.” 

2. Forgiveness is all right in its place, 
i.e., when an enemy apologizes, makes 
amends, and pleads for pardon, but my 
religion has no right to try to force me 
to be friendly with people who have 
insulted, injured or plotted against me. 
The first refinement of the stark pagan 
statement of a man’s right to anger and 
hatred is that there are two kinds of 
enemies, good ones and bad ones. The 
good ones, he should forgive; the bad, 
he may still hate. Of course no such 
distinction is to be found anywhere in 
the words of Christ. It is the semi-pagan, 
semi-Christian’s way of compromising 
between his passions and his religion. 

3. It is true that saints do forgive, 
love and pray for their enemies; but 
we ordinary men and women cannot 
be expected to do things that the world 
would call foolish, and that are so con- 
trary to our feelings. This is a very 
common interpretation of Christ’s law 
on the part of Christians and Catholics, 
and it is not very different from the 
statements made above. The very fact 
that they are afraid to appear foolish 
in the eyes of their pagan neighbors 
shows how completely they have been 
won over by the latter. They have com- 
pletely forgotten that all Christians have 
been called to be saints, according to 
their state, and that to practice enmity 
toward fellowmen is to practice it to- 
ward Christ. 
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V. Gluttony 

1. Man is merely a highly developed 
animal, and it is natural that he should 
consider eating and drinking to be 
among life’s greatest pleasures, to be 
indulged without stint or restraint. 
“Whose god is their belly,” was St. 
Paul’s characterization of those who 
live by the above principle. No Chris- 
tian would want to be put in their class. 

2. It is contrary to the tenets of 
religion to refuse to enjoy any of the 
good things God made for men. There- 
fore laws restricting the enjoyment of 
food and drink are an unwarranted 
invasion of a person’s private life and 
are an insult to religion. The strange 
illogic of this position is that persons 
who hold it will quickly see the need 
of a man’s fasting at times to preserve 
or improve his health, or of his giving 
up liquor to escape alcoholism, but will 
not admit of the necessity or propriety 
of any self-denial in food or drink for 
spiritual motives. But he must make it 
sound compatible with religion, despite 
Christ’s repeated insistence on the im- 
portance of fasting. 

3. “k get drunk once in a while, but 
it’s because I have to associate with 
people who do a lot of drinking. And 
it’s too hard to attend a social or busi- 
ness banquet on Friday without eating 
meat like the rest.” This is the Catholic 
speaking, who, in his mind, has accepted 
the pagan and semi-pagan statements 
that there are not any important spirit- 
ual reasons, not even that of obedience 
to serious natural and positive laws, 
that need prevent him from enjoying 
food and drink under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 


VI. Envy 
1. Nobody has a right to be better 
off than his neighbors. Therefore all 
the wealth of the nation or the world 
should be pooled and then parcelled 
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out equally to all the people. This has 
come to be recognized as the platform 
of atheistic communism, and to be rep- 
robated by Christians and intelligent 
non-Christians alike. It’s naked, ugly, 
universal envy. 

2. The Catholic Church owns too 
much property, and it should be taken 
away from her and divided up among 
the poor. The motive behind statements 
like this is seldom laid bare. It is envy, 
leading to gross misrepresentation. 
Strictly speaking, it is not the Catholic 
Church that owns churches, schools, 
convents, etc.; it is the people who use 
these material things for their spiritual 
welfare who own them. Because there 
are millions of Catholics in the world, 
there are many material plants, which 
they themselves have erected, to serve 
their needs. The poor would not profit 
nearly so much by a share of the money 
they are worth, as they do by the spirit- 
ual, and often material, aid which they 
render. 

3. All priests talk too much about 
money, and that is why we do not go 
to church very often. This is the weak 
Catholic speaking, who has been more 
deeply impressed by the oft-repeated 
statements of atheistic communists and 
semi-pagans than he realizes. Not even 
imprudent or worldly priests can be 
logically held up as a reason for re- 
nouncing one’s duties to God. It is the 
pagan spirit of envy that induces such 
foolish action. 

VII. Sloth 

1. I don’t owe anything to God, if 
there is a God, and any religious ob- 
servances would be merely a waste of 


time. Sloth is the vice by which a person 
neglects his religions obligations. The 
complete pagan blusteringly proclaims 
his freedom from all religious obligations 
by a foolish denial of God, or by an 
equally silly denial that He owes any- 
thing to His Creator. Not many, even 
of the most slothful about religion, 
would make blunt statements like the 
above. 

2. If a man just believes in God, does 
good to his neighbors, and doesn’t harm 
anybody, he is leading a good life and 
need not practice any formal religion. 
Thousands of Americans take this stand 
and express it frequently. It is not very 
much different from the extreme men- 
tioned above, because it insists on 
ignoring God. The love of neighbor is 
an extension and completion of the love 
of God, but it is no substitute for it. 
As man’s Creator, God has a right to 
demand some of man’s direct attention; 
as His Redeemer, he commands it. The 
profession of perfect love of neighbor as 
a complete religion is a subterfuge for 
sloth, and usually merely a profession 
that is not carried out in practice. 

3. I’m too busy (making money, at- 
tending shows and parties, getting ahead 
in politics, enjoying the good things of 
life, etc.) to have time for prayer, Mass 
and the sacraments, except at rare in- 
tervals. This statement is actually made 
by many, many Catholics, in answer to 
the question of why they miss Mass, 
remain away from the sacraments, and 
say very few prayers. It can so easily 
be reduced to the original pagan state- 
ment: “I owe nothing to God.” 








Really? 
Another addition to our growing file under the heading of “unconscious under- 
statement” is this pronouncement recently made by Professor Whitehead: 
“No really religious mind can ignore the problem of evil.” 
Not in the twentieth century, especially. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: Some weeks ago I had a date with a young man and I fell very 
much in love with him. But he has never asked me for another date. I am 
21 years old and feel that he is the only one for me. How can I get him 
to fall in love with me? I see him at various parties and affairs, but he 
is always with some other girl. This makes me just crazy with jealousy. 


Solution: Very probably your determination to snare a husband, and your 
setting your cap for the individual with whom you had a single date, became 
so clear in your conduct that this particular man lost interest in you. Men 
of character do not as a rule care for this “love-at-first-sight” business, whether 
it be actually put into words or whether it be only manifest in the looks, 
actions and eagerness of a girl. No matter how much you may be attracted 
to a man at first acquaintance, prudence dictates that you exercise a certain 
amount of reserve. This adds to your attractiveness and at the same time 
shows that you have common sense enough not to permit first feelings to 
rule your conduct and even to sponsor decisions that must last a lifetime. 


When you go out with a man, you should remember that, while company- 
keeping is essentially a proving-ground for marriage, the man does not want 
to find that the only thing you are interested in is marriage. He wants to 
find out what some of your other interests, capabilities, ideals and enjoyments 
are. If he catches you mooning over him from the very start, “putting on” 
in an effort to impress him, acting as if you have not a thought in the world 
other than that of leading him to the altar, you must not be surprised if he 
does not ask you for a second date. If, on the other hand, he finds that you 
have a rounded personality, that you are a pretty happy sort of person and 
would be such whether you knew him or not, he is very apt to decide in 
due time that you are the type of girl he would like to go through life with, 
and that your love is worth making an effort to win. 


Another thing: you are showing signs of great immaturity by stating that 
this one man is the only one for you, and that you will be forever miserable 
without him. You may be miserable, but not because this one man gave you 
the cold shoulder. It will be because you have cultivated so few interests in 
life other than the determination to get married, that no man will give you a 
second or serious thought. Take your mind off marriage for a while and try 
to be natural, to be contented, to be self-sufficient, and you will not be left 
alone with your dreams. 
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The Moth and the Rust 


This is a true story, told without comment or moralizing. Any 
conclusions drawn from it will be the reader’s own. 


E. F. Miller 


MRS. MALONEY was a widow woman. 
She was thin and worn and without 
luster. Her hair was gray and straggly. 
It was getting thin on the top and near 
the front. Her hands were coarse and 
gnarled. Her shoulders were slightly 
stooped. She had one daughter. 
Hardly anybody could remember Mr. 
Maloney, so long ago had he died. 
Six months after the wedding it was 
rumored. Apparently he did not leave 
his wife much money. The funeral was 
not over a week when she began taking 
in washing and scrubbing floors in office 
buildings downtown. All the time she 
raised her daughter carefully. She sent 
her to the parish school. Afterwards she 
enrolled her in the local academy that 
was run by the Sisters. Every morning 
she went to Mass. Nobody knew much 
about her. She never asked for charity. 
Mrs. Maloney had a large and 
luminous faith. It told her that there 
was no position in the world higher 
than that of a priest. Since she had no 
boy, she decided early in her widowhood 
that she would put some other mother’s 
boy through the seminary until he be- 
came a priest. She began to save. Bit 
by bit the fund grew. She wanted it 
to grow to $5000, for she had read in 
a magazine that $5000 would be enough 
to make a priest if God supplied the 
vocation. There were many parents 
who would never have $5000 as long 
as they lived. Perhaps they had a boy 
who wanted to become a priest. But 
the parents could not afford the expense 
of the education. Thus the boy could 
not go unless somebody helped him. 


She would help him. 

In the course of twenty-five years she 
had saved up $2000. But it had come 
out of her knees on which she had 
scrubbed so many floors. It had been 
squeezed out of her back which she had 
bent over so many wash-tubs. Like 
blood out of a cracked heart. Like tears 
out of over-worked eyes. Like perfume 
out of a crushed rose. But she consoled 
herself that even if she never succeeded 
in accumulating the whole $5000, she 
would be able to put a boy at least 
half-way through the seminary. She 
would make at least half a priest. Then, 
maybe, someone else would come along 
and finish the job. There were lots of 
good people in the world. There were 
lots of people with stronger faith than 
hers. And priests were badly needed. 
She had heard that they were killing 
priests off in a dozen different countries. 

But she was anxious to get the $5000 
if she could. So, she saved more than 
she ever saved before. She went with- 
out the things that she really needed. 
And she worked so hard that when she 
came home at night she could hardly 
keep her eyes open. She did not com- 
plain. She did not deserve anything 
better. Someday, anyway, she would 
be paid back. 

Then it was that Mrs. Maloney got 
sick. She got very sick. The doctor 
said that she would have to give up her 
scrubbing and her washing. He said 
that she would have to go to the hospital 
for further examinations. He held a 
long consultation with her daughter. 
Her daughter agreed with everything 
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the doctor said. What can a person 
do at a time like that? And so Mrs. 
Maloney went to the hospital. It did 
not take them very long to find out 
there that she had a malignant cancer. 
They put her in a room and began to 
give her all kinds of tests. Then they 
put her in a room that was more private. 
They said that it was absolutely neces- 
sary. She did not give a thought to 
the expenses. Good people are like that. 
Mrs. Maloney was very good. 

They give you good service in a hos- 
pital. Hardly a moment passed (so it 
seemed to Mrs. Maloney anyway) with- 
out their punching her arm with a needle 
or making her take medicine or wheeling 
her down the corridor where they did 
something else. It did not make much 
difference to her whether they did these 
things or not. She held in her mind the 
picture of the boy whom her money 
would send to the seminary. She could 
see him saying Mass for her, thereby 
making a little more bearable the pains 
of Purgatory which she would be bear- 
ing for her sins. 

Finally they told her that they could 
do no more for her. She said that in 
that case she would go home. Her 
daughter came with a neighbor and got 
her. They put her in the back seat of 
an automobile. She was so weak that 
she could hardly sit up. She had pain 
too. But it was nothing. She had al- 
ways had some pain. Not always pain 
in her body. Sometimes it was in her 
mind. Oftentimes it was in her soul. 
Loneliness. Worry. A feeling of the use- 
lessness of it all. This was little different 
from the rest of her life. She could bear 
it. Somebody in the office gave her 
daughter the bill for the hospital as she 
went by the desk on her way out the 
front door. It was a neat bill, with 
everything itemized and in order. The 
daughter did not worry too much. She 
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put it in her purse and dismissed it from 
her mind. Her mother had enough 
saved up to pay it. When she got home, 
she opened the envelope and read care- 
fully what she saw typed on the paper. 
This is what it said: 








6 Days ($9.50 a Day) -...... $ 57.00 
31 Days ($11.00 a Day) —..... 341.00 
Streptomycin ___..---------- 126.00 
Op. Room and Transfusions... 155.00 
Penicillin 33.00 
Medicme TE OO 
ae Re 2.10 
IN sec eae oe ets 91.00 
RE Ran Ne EE EO 18.10 
EN ps bckdaaiast ele spoeaaG 1.50 
een tac toe 325.00 
NE Sa Poees cee eee 1228.00 


The twelve hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars worth of treatment did not help 
Mrs. Maloney very much. Not that it 
was the doctor’s fault. They did the 
best they could. And it takes a hospital 
a lot of money to operate smoothly 
these days. Things are so high. 

But Mrs. Maloney grew steadily worse 
once she arrived home. Her daughter 
did all that she could for her. But it 
was of no avail. The priest was called 
in and he anointed her. He also gave 
her Holy Communion. It was early in 
the morning. Everything was quiet in 
the streets. The neighbors were still 
asleep. Mrs. Maloney received her Lord 
as though she were making her first 
Communion — or as though she were 
making her last. It was her last. Shortly 
afterwards she died. 

Just before she died she thought that 
she saw the boy that her savings would 
make a priest. She died happy. It is 
not everybody who can have a vision 
and a promise like that. Unless, of 
course, the person were a saint. Mrs. 
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Maloney was no saint. She was sure 
of that. At any rate, she would not 
have to worry about scrubbing floors 
any longer. And the wash-tubs could 
be given away to somebody who was 
poor. They did not need wash tubs in 
heaven. She looked quite calm and 
dignified as she lay there on the bed. 
Naturally, nobody knew that she was 
dead. Nobody cared either, except her 
daughter. 

Her daughter cared a great deal. She 
was a good girl. She loved her mother 
as much as she loved herself. She wept 
bitterly when she saw that her mother 
was no longer breathing. She felt en- 
tirely alone now, abandoned, friendless. 
She smoothed out her gray hair and 
folded the hands. Then she kissed her 
on the cheek. It was still warm. Her 
thoughts told her that the least she 
could do was to give her mother the 
best possible funeral. That is the way 
people generally think in moments of 
bereavement. The ground is such a cold 
place in which to lay a loved one. She 
called up the undertaker. He was very 
understanding. He had a soft and 
soothing voice. He agreed that nothing 
is too good for one’s mother. Of course, 
Mrs. Maloney’s daughter did not have 
a large amount of money. She was only 
a secretary to a banker and made $40 
a week, and $40 a week does not go far 
in clothing and taking care of a girl 
who has to look her best at all times 
if she wants to keep her job. But her 
mother had some money left over from 
her savings — after the hospital bill 


was paid. It came to $772. 

The undertaker said that he could 
take care of all expenses quite nicely on 
that. A $600 casket would not be too 
extravagant. There would be a few 
incidentals, like automobiles, the use of 
the parlors, and so forth. But the whole 
funeral would not cost more than $650. 

Mrs. Maloney had a fine funeral. 
There were not many people present. 
The reason was, not many people knew 
Mrs. Maloney. Only by sight. In 
church each morning. On her way to 
work. Just a few pews in the front of 
the church were filled. In the rear of 
the church were those old women who 
attend every funeral. They did not know 
Mrs. Maloney. They were fulfilling the 
corporal work of mercy —burying the 
dead. Mrs. Maloney’s daughter wept 
very much during the services. She was 
about the only one who wept. They 
buried Mrs. Maloney next to her hus- 
band. Then all departed. A part of the 
one hundred and twenty-two dollars 
left over after the funeral went for 
Masses. The rest went for a modest 
marker over Mrs. Maloney’s grave. It 
wasn’t much. Just a plain stone with 
a few dates on it. You would hardly 
notice it if you took a drive through 
the cemetery. 

The boy who was destined by Provi- 
dence to become a priest, or at least 
half a priest on Mrs. Maloney’s $2000 
is now working as a waiter in a restau- 
rant. He is thinking of getting married. 
But they say that the girl is divorced. 


Just a Capitalist at Heart 
A New York newspaper columnist reports that when Jacob Lomakin, 
former Soviet consul who left this country under some pressure last year, 
was departing for Russia, he left two suits to be fixed up for him at a cleaner’s 
in New York. The cleaner found a receipt in one of the pockets for United 
States War Bond purchases of $10,000. 
Nothing like a little capitalism, even for a Communist, against a rainy day! 
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Three Minute Tnstruction 


The Importance of Thoughts 


It has been said that a person’s thoughts create his character, 
or that he turns into the kind of thing he thinks about most. It 
has also been said that no man ever gives way to external deeds 
of evil unless he has, usually long before, succumbed to that evil 
in his mind. How to control and govern one’s thought life, 
therefore, becomes one of the most important lessons one can 
learn. Here are some principles involved in such control. 

1. Thoughts of evil things must be resisted as firmly as the doing 
of evil things. In other words, one should never permit himself to follow 
the contrary principle which has been the downfall of many: “I would 
never really do such and such an evil thing, but I can think about it;” 
or, “No one can be hanged for his thoughts;” or, “What I think about 
is my own business.” If in thought life, one enjoys an evil thing, he is 
guilty of that evil, and furthermore, will eventually put the thought into 
action in some way. This is particularly true of carnal thoughts and 
revengeful thoughts. 

2. One cannot say that he resists evil thoughts if he indulges in evil words. 
There is a simple contradiction, together with a childlike lack of under- 
standing of the connexion between one’s words and thoughts, in the 
statement made by many: “I tell obscene stories, but I don’t really want 
obscene thoughts.” The stories are an outright revelation of the sort of 
thing that is beloved of the mind. 

3. Resistance to thoughts of evil should be positive as well as, and 
more than, negative. The mind must think about something, and therefore 
it can never drive out a thought of evil without replacing it with something 
good. That is why it is so firmly recommended that in temptations to 
evil thoughts, one turn the mind to God in prayer, or, at least, to some 
pleasant and appealing but innocent object. Good reading is also an 
important aid to the control of one’s thought life. 

The reason why many people permit evil thoughts to occupy 
their minds is because they feel safe in so doing; no one can see 
their thoughts. If they would but remember that God sees every 
thought and will some day judge each person not only by his 
deeds but by his thoughts as well, they would be deeply con- 
cerned about leading a good life even in their minds. 























Health Through Music 


Great advances are being made in the way of using music to promote 
health. Here are some of the scientific findings on the subject. 


R. J. Spitzer 


Are you worried? sick? depressed? 
Instead of reaching for a box of pills, 
get some music on your radio or your 
record player. Perhaps the music won’t 
make you well (Bing’s lullabyes aren’t 
stocked in pharmacies); but at least 
you'll keep your mind from growing 
dull and despondent, and that’s half 
the battle against being sick. 

It’s a fact that music can help your 
health. 

Music has universal appeal. You'll 
find African aborigines doing a rhythmic 
dance around a tom-tom, and thorough- 
bred Americans in Brooklyn or Kalama- 
zoo tapping their toes in tempo with 
“Twelfth Street Rag.” You can march 
an army to blood and war to the tune 
of Sousa or the thunder of Wagner; 
you can hush an audience to tears with 
Tschaichowsky or Sibellius. And bobby- 
soxers will swing and sway and melt 
and moon at the vocal emissions of their 
current crooning idol. People will do 
this the world over because they are 
people — because they are human. 

Music is something spiritual, some- 
thing which appeals not merely to the 
body but to the soul. It speaks a lan- 
guage of its own, a universal language, 
to the mind and emotions of its hearers. 
Put together a cosmopolitan orchestra— 
a violinist from Austria, a pianist from 
Cuba, a harpist from Spain, an oboe 
player from France, a conductor from 
Poland; no one may be able to under- 
stand the other’s speech, but they will 
all speak the same music. Bach and 
Liszt and Beethoven mean the same 
thing in Russia and in Brazil. 


Within rather recent years doctors 
have come more and more to recognize 
this fact, and have begun to use music, 
scientifically and successfully, in the 
treatment of disease. 

It would be difficult to say precisely 
when music found a place for the first 
time in the treatment of the sick. Greek 
mythology attributes the cure of Ulys- 
ses’ sprained leg to contemporary B-bop; 
there could be an underlying basis of 
fact in this legend of the mighty warrior, 
because a sprained muscle requires rest 
for healing, and music may induce sleep 
and rest. In the Book of Kings is 
recorded how young David soothed the 
angry passions and melancholy of King 
Saul by the music of his harp. Witch 
doctors in savage tribes probably help 
health more by the music of their in- 
cantations than by the power of their 
potions. 

The discovery and development and 
exploitation of music in the service of 
health was, then, a gradual process 
which has its modern roots in the medi- 
cal research resulting from World War I. 
When the wounds of that world conflict 
were counted, American doctors found 
a place for music particularly in hospi- 
tals for nervous and mental diseases. 

Since that time doctors have formed 
a name for melody in medicine—Music 
Therapy. They have seen how music 
can hasten the recovery of hospital 
patients even in general hospitals. Noth- 
ing seems so long and tedious as the 
hours spent in a sick bed; music can 
add wings to those hours. If the music 
is carefully selected by those trained in 
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Music Therapy and adjusted to the 
moods of the patient, it can help im- 
mensely towards a happy recovery. 
Above all, music can aid that recovery 
to be permanent; not merely does it 
aid the healing of a hurt limb or a sore, 
but it is a pleasing, painless method of 
making sure that the patient will return 
happy to his home and community. 

Today more than a hundred hospitals 
in the United States are experimenting 
with music, not only to keep patients 
happy but to assist towards a cure. 
Music has entered the delivery room to 
ease the pains of childbirth. It has 
stirred the latent minds of mental pa- 
tients. It has accompanied doctors and 
patients through operations. It works 
wonders after osteopathic surgery or 
skingrafting. 

In several States the Music Therapist 
must undergo a civil service examina- 
tion; thereby he is put on a government 
payroll. Consequently more and more 
colleges are offering courses in a com- 
bination of music and medicine. 

Catholic pioneer in the field of Music 
Therapy is Alverno College of Music in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, conducted by 
the School Sisters of St. Francis, who 
are eager to seize every opportunity 
to bring men closer to God by music. 
There a four year course is offered, lead- 
ing to a Bachelor of Music degree, with 
a major in Music Therapy. Its require- 
ments are rugged, but several persons 
have enrolled in the course which was 
inaugurated last September. Clinical 
facilities are available in several Mil- 
waukee hospitals to put teaching into 
practice. 

In mental hospitals music not only 
seems to calm otherwise excited pa- 
tients, but it often leads them to un- 
mask their hidden personality problem. 
Music is fed to such patients in various 
ways. Their wards are provided with 
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record players or wired music, and as 
far as possible their requests, which 
range from boogie to Bach, are catered 
to; in fact, they are given music ap- 
preciation courses, talks or lectures on 
the evaluation of musical composition, 
and these in many instances serve no- 
ticeably to increase their listening pleas- 
ure and musical discrimination. They 
are also encouraged and taught to play 
musical instruments (some have the 
ability to compose excellent pieces), and 
they provide their hospitals with bands 
and orchestras for recreation and en- 
tertainment. 

While observing the work of music 
therapists in Milwaukee hospitals, I 
was told story after story of how music 
has changed patients’ attitude towards 
medics and medicine, and thereby led 
to an improvement in their condition. 
One particularly striking incident con- 
cerned a mental patient who entered the 
hospital with a rebellious “I don’t like 
it here and you’re not going to do any- 
thing with me” spirit. After growing 
interested in music appreciation, he 
wanted to play a saxophone. Though 
lessons were his for the asking in a 
nicely equipped music room, he thought 
himself such a master that he immedi- 
ately asked for piano accompaniment 
(by the music therapist) and embarked 
on a two weeks’ career as Johnny One 
Note. His whims were acceded to, until 
finally of his own volition he asked for 
lessons. Now he is in love with the 
hospital — at least with the music room; 
and doctors have been able to influence 
his improvement. 

Relaxation and sleep are a vital part 
of shock and insulin therapy, and again 
it’s music to the rescue. I watched eye- 
lids flutter and close to the dream and 
dance rhythms of Kern and Romberg, 
repeated softly again and again. 

Group singing, folk dances, musical 
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games, recitals, music in church services, 
are all part of this plan to lead hospital 
patients to speedier health. These pa- 
tients take as much delight as Billy 
Rose in planning and producing and 
enacting their own minstrels and musi- 
cales. 

Children especially take to this musi- 
cal “cure.” Some convalescent homes 
for sick and crippled children provide 
musical opportunities. These. children, 
hampered by their splints and braces, 
pained by a whole litany of ills, many 
of them constantly lying on their stom- 
achs, unable to indulge their childish 
desires to be other Babe Ruths or Sonja 
Henies, find thrill and relief in fingering 
simple tunes on a piano keyboard or 
singing nursery rimes and childhood 
ditties. Their sunny smile is ample 
reward for all the research and tiring 
labors of music therapists. 

Wheel-chair patients, or those rigged 
in bed with bone ailments, can learn 
to strum a guitar or a banjo, or even 


to play other musical instruments. Doc- 
tors find that, if they give a patient a 
clarinet and a professor instead of a 
rubber ball to squeeze to strengthen 
injured finger muscles, he’ll hurry to 
health. Squeezing a rubber ball becomes 
monotonous; a clarinet makes music. 

Much has been done in the field of 
music therapy; far more remains to be 
done. Only about one out of seventy 
hospitals in the United States has provi- 
sion for music therapy. There is the 
arduous task of convincing doctors and 
psychiatrists that music does help, the 
gathering and allotment of funds for 
equipment, suitable space and time pro- 
vision, the training of music therapists. 

Meanwhile, both doctors and ther- 
apists must keep in mind that music 
is not claimed as a cure for human 
ailments, a miracle drug, but only as a 
help towards a cure. 

Why don’t you experiment with your- 
self? Next time you're sick, try a tune 
instead of a tonic. 





The Secret of Reducing 


The following suggestion was made by a man who has the welfare of the 
human race really at heart. He maintained that too many fat ladies patron- 
ized pastry shops and candy stores. Lectures on the dangers of excessive 
weight did no good. The pleadings of husbands were of no avail. Nothing 
in the way of moral suasion was powerful enough to curb their appetite 
for sweets. Thus, he suggested that at the door of every candy shop in the 
country there be an invisible scale under the floor. When a lady of a certain 
number of pounds opened the door and stepped on the spot that hid the 
scales, a bell would ring. If she persisted in going forward to the counters 
where the delicacies were piled up, a long wooden arm would reach out 
and bar the way. This arm could be built on the principle of the magic eye. 
The only difference would be that the magic eye in the store would pick 
out merely the ladies of large and fatty dimensions. Human respect would 
prevent such ladies from climbing over the arm and pursuing their purpose, 
for all the customers in the store would be watching to see whether or not 
they obeyed the warning. He thought that perhaps this would be the best 
method of stopping an evil that is becoming all too common. And he felt 
that shopkeepers would be persuaded to cooperate if they were approached 
on the score of patriotism. 
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Character Test (71) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Precipitousness 


There are few persons who do not express remorse, at some time or other 
in their lives, in words similar to the following: “I spoke or acted hastily, 
and regretted it soon after.” They thus admit to the fault of precipitousness, 
which means nothing more than judging, speaking or acting on the spur 
of the moment, or as the result of a flash of feeling, or without due 
consideration of the implications and consequences of their conduct. It is 
one of the faults into which just about everybody falls on occasion; in some, 
however, it is permitted to grow into a habit that becomes a notable blot 
on their characters. 

One may be precipitous in doing good as well as evil. In the former, one 
is in danger of failing against prudence by acting hastily, as in the case 
of a man who would impetuously give away a large sum to charity with 
the result that his family would have to suffer real privation. That kind 
of precipitousness, however, is not nearly so common as the kind that 
leads a person into evil, especially into faults against charity. 

Mothers and fathers are often precipitous in striking their children, or 
in berating them unreasonably, accomplishing no good purpose thereby 
because the punishment is so clearly but an expression of personal displeasure, 
not a salutary means of correction of a child’s faults. 

Husbands and wives are often precipitous in accusing each other of 
neglect, disloyalty, lack of love, etc., thus initiating quarrels, feuds, and 
deep-seated grudges. 

Friendships have been ruined once and for all because of hasty and bitter 
words uttered by one or the other in a moment of huff, words that would 
gladly have been recalled immediately after their utterance. 

Sometimes precipitousness is very costly to those who fail by it. A man 
who, without investigation, hastily invests his money in “a sure thing”, 
may soon find that he has thrown his money away. So too, one who is 
precipitous in accepting an amateur’s advice as to what to do for some serious 
bodily malady, may find that he has hurt instead of helping himself. 

The opposite of precipitousness is circumspection, which simply means 
thinking before speaking, and considering all pertinent circumstances and 
consequences before taking any serious action. 

















Why Not a “Drive-in” Massr 


A shut-in makes a suggestion in behalf of shut-ins, defends it against 
objections, and offers it to those who can promote such things. 


D. J. Corrigan 


AT FIRST the proposal seemed fan- 
tastic, even preposterous. But then I 
had never given any thought to it. My 
friend, Ed, however, was serious about 
it. Ed is six feet four inches in height, 
and two months ago he had the mis- 
fortune to slip and break his shin bone 
and knee cap. As a result, he has been 
held down by just about the longest 
leg cast that ever kept an energetic 
man in captivity. 

“T’ve been doing a lot of thinking 
since I’ve been laid up,” said Ed. “It 
will be a good many weeks before I get 
rid of this cast, and I won’t be able 
to get to Mass. It’s the first time in my 
life that I’ve had to stay home while 
the rest of the family went off to church. 
Rose (his wife) could probably drive 
me down to the church now and with 
help I could get up the steps and into 
the building, but the only place I could 
put this leg would be out in the aisle, 
and it is so long everybody would be 
tripping over it.” 

“As long as you are laid up,” I in- 
terposed, “you are excused from at- 
tendance at Mass.” 

“T know that,” he replied, “but there 
must be a lot of people incapacitated 
like myself who would like to go to 
Mass, even though they are excused. 
Think of them: old folks who find it 
just about impossible to get up the 
steps; cripples, who are confined to 
crutches or wheel chairs; young couples 
with babies or very small children; 
people with broken bones and others 
who temporarily have to avoid crowds: 
—in a city like this there must be hun- 


dreds who find it impossible or very 
difficult to get into a church but who 
could sit and hear Mass from a car.” 

“Maybe you have something, Ed,” 
was all I could say. 

But then I began to think. It had 
been only the previous week that some- 
one had summoned me to hear the con- 
fession of a young lady, who had been 
slowly recovering from poliomyelitis. 
After four years she is still mostly con- 
fined to a wheel chair and can seldom 
get to Mass and the sacraments. Mem- 
ory went back to a girl in Detroit who 
each Sunday used to drive her mother 
half way across that metropolis to St. 
Rose Church, which Father Taylor 
had years before erected without any 
steps — out of consideration for the 
old folks. Yes, I had come in contact 
with hundreds who for various valid 
reasons could ride in a car but could 
not very easily assist at Mass in church, 
for very few of our churches have been 
erected with foresight and provision for 
the handicapped. 

“Tt’s a fine idea, Ed, but I am afraid 
that it won’t work.” (The cautious 
cleric again) “Think of how much 
money it would take to buy the ground, 
loud speaking equipment, and every- 
thing else you would need.” 

“That’s where you are wrong, Father. 
It would hardly be any expense at all. 
All around us we have these ‘drive-in’ 
theaters. They are not used on Sunday 
morning. For a very small rental you 
ought to be able to get the use of one 
of them for an hour. I don’t doubt 
that most of the owners, if approached, 
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would be glad to donate the service 
free — for the good will resulting. And 
in a ‘drive-in’ theatre you just about 
have a perfect set-up for an outdoor 
Mass: space for the car, adequate vision 
and the best kind of a public address 
system.” 

“But, Ed,” I objected, “wouldn’t a 
great many people drive out there who 
wouldn’t have any excuse to assist at 
a ‘drive-in’ Mass? It is much easier 
to sit in a car than to kneel on those 
hard benches, you know.” 

“Maybe so,” was the reply. “But 
would that be a sufficient reason for 
depriving those who can’t get to Mass 
otherwise from its benefits? Besides, 
there ought to be some way of persuad- 
ing those who are well not to attend 
the ‘drive-in’. It is true, at home here 
we can listen to the Mass over the 
radio, but we could gain a lot more 
from being present at the Holy Sacri- 
fice.” 

At this point Rose, his wife, came in 
from the kitchen. She too had an ob- 
jection: “But don’t you think the people 
might be talking or laughing in a place 
like that? Do you think that they would 
really pray?” 

Her husband looked up at her as 
though the entire world were ranged 
against him. “If they had been confined 
to home for any length of time and had 
not been able to attend Mass, they 
would really pray,” was his only re- 
sponse. 

Then he continued: “People that are 
afflicted this way become rather sensi- 
tive. They are reluctant to become the 
center of all eyes and sympathy if they 
have to be carried up into church or 
wheeled up to the sanctuary. Besides, 
very often they hesitate about calling the 
priest to come to minister to them in 
their homes; they don’t want to become 
a bother. I know, because I have 


begun to feel that way myself, and 
what must be the feelings of those who 
are confined for months and months, or 
even years!” 

In my heart I had to acknowledge 
that he was correct. In my own past 
experience I had come across very many 
incapacitated people who rarely received 
Holy Communion. But Ed seemed to 
be reading my thoughts: 

“Look,” he said. “In a ‘drive-in’ 
everything could be taken care of very 
nicely. Those afflicted would not be 
reluctant to go because they would not 
have to get out of the car. If they 
wished to go to confession, they could 
come early, drive over to the side where a 
priest could be waiting, and be absolved. 
The ushers at the entrances could find 
out the number of people who wished 
to receive Holy Communion and some 
one at the beginning of Mass could put 
the required number of hosts in a cibo- 
rium and bring it to the altar. It would 
mean that the priest would have to walk 
quite a distance in dispensing Holy 
Communion from car to car, but then 
priests often go to greater trouble to 
bring the Blessed Eucharist to the sick 
in their homes.” 

To Ed it must have seemed that we 
were all devil’s advocates. My next 
objection was: ‘‘So many of the afflicted 
are poor and have no cars. How would 
they get to a ‘drive-in’ Mass?” 

But he had an answer to that one 
too. “It would be a good chance for 
individuals or parish organizations to 
practice some real charity and provide 
the cars.” 

“But there would have to be a rather 
high platform, collapsible altar, and 
some kind of canopy to protect the 
priest and sacrifice from wind and rain.” 

“T am sure,” replied Ed to that, 
“that either the St. Vincent de Paul or 
the Holy Name men could manage that. 
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The canopy could be made of canvas, 
over the top and three sides, and the 
altar and platform could be so con- 
structed that it could easily and quickly 
be put up by a few able bodied men.” 

By this time cousin Ollie had dropped 
in. His contribution was: “Think of 
the weather, Ed. It couldn’t be used 
during many months in the winter, and 
even during summer on rainy mornings 
it would be tough.” 


“Well,” answered our stricken friend, 
“that is true, but not entirely so. In 
the northern states there would be many 
months when it wouldn’t be practical, 
but even there you would have the long 
months of summer and that would be 
worth while. Around here we could have 
outdoor Mass a good part of the year, 
and further south all the year round. 
Regarding the rain, — don’t priests go 
through storms and slush and mud often 
to bring sick people the sacraments?” 


Under Ed’s earnest, zealous words it 
was all shaping up into something sen- 
sible and necessary. For had it not 
always been the practice of the Church 
to go far out of her way to bring the 
grace of the Mass and the sacraments 
to the afflicted who could not approach 
them in the ordinary manner? I re- 
called a Father Dan Higgins spending 
day on day giving the entire convert 
instruction to a lady who was deaf, 
mute and blind — when the only 
method of communication that could 
be used was a laborious spelling out of 
the words by the sign language into the 
lady’s hand. More recently, there were 
the efforts of our heroic war time chap- 
lains, who offered the Holy Sacrifice 
under all kinds of distressing circum- 
stances and went through mud and cold 
and danger — to bring spiritual solace 
to even a single boy in need. But Ed 
again brought me out of my reverie: 


“Remember, too, Father, there would 
be good publicity value in having this 
outdoor Mass.” Being a real estate 
man, Ed could hardly neglect this angle. 
“All sorts of people would learn about 
this Mass and there would probably 
be a good number of non-Catholics who 
would want to come. It could be a good 
way of interesting prospective converts.” 


I was beginning to think that perhaps 
we had better let some of these business 
men into the active direction of the 
apostolate, especially into the sales de- 
partment. With a layman’s practicality, 
our sick friend continued with a chuckle: 


“Then don’t forget, Father, — it 
would be easy to take up a collection 
at a ‘drive-in’ Mass.” 


“Well, Ed,” I replied, in the same 
spirit, ‘It looks as though you win. That 
fact should put the idea across.” 

“Why don’t you Redemptorists start 
doing it then?” 


“Oh, Ed, have a heart.” My answer 
seemed to come out of a corner. “A 
‘drive-in’ Mass is something that only 
the bishop could arrange. After all, these 
afflicted people would come from various 
parishes in the diocese. But I’ll be glad 
to suggest it and promote it all I can.” 


But the big fellow had something 
more to say. “You know, Father, I 
wasn’t too serious about this suggestion 
when I first began to think of it. But 
the longer I have been confined here 
at home, the more the idea seemed to 
grow on me. An outdoor Mass would 
bring untold spiritual help and con- 
solation to people who, in many cases, 
could not otherwise get it. In addition 
to that, it would be a very great en- 
couragement to them to know that in 
spite of their handicap they could get 
out and make some sacrifice to attend 
Mass and receive the sacraments.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 
Problem: There is so much discussion of the morality of rhythm of 
late that we are confused as to what is right and wrong concerning it. 
Some say it is all right under any circumstances and others say that it is 
permissible only under exceptional circumstances. Still others say that it 
should never be adopted as a practice by Catholic couples. Can you give 
a simple statement that will clarify the matter? 


Solution: One simple statement can be made about the use of rhythm in 
marriage and it is this: Every case in which it is considered at all is an 
individual case, and should be presented, with all the attendant circumstances, 
to the judgment of a confessor. The confusion arises from the fact that a 
decision given for one case is so often passed around as a norm for other 
cases, and these other cases may not be similar to it at all. Another difficulty 
is that advertisers of rhythm charts and booklets have so often made general 
statements affirming the universal acceptability of the practice, for the sake 
of making sales. Of course they do not take into account any of the many 
circumstances that can make the practice evil. 

According to the natural law, it is not sinful for husband and wife voluntarily 
and mutually to limit the use of their marriage privileges to certain times 
for a variety of reasons, some of which may have nothing to do with the 
possibility or expectation of conception. The natural law demands only 
that there be no interference with the proper method and end of the marriage 
privilege whenever it is used. 

Circumstances that can, and frequently do, make limitation of the use 
of marriage to certain times wrong are the following: 1) If this is dictated 
by one partner alone, so that the other is unwillingly made to follow it. 
This forcing of one’s will on the other is contrary to the very essence of the 
marriage contract. The unwillingness of one partner may be expressed or 
merely implied, and may be temporary or permanent; but wherever such 
unwillingness is present, the partner may not insist on rhythm without a 
grave and objective reason. 2) If the limitations demanded by rhythm lead 
to frequent sins at times when it has been decided not to use the marriage 
privilege. The adoption of the rhythm system becomes a serious and un- 
necessary occasion of sin when it leads to sins of adultery, self-abuse, and 
other forms of impurity during the fertile periods, and as such is wrong 
itself. 3) If it leads to quarrelling, bickering, unhappiness in the home, and 
even the possibility of divorce. Rightly to take into account all these 
circumstances demands of married people that they have the right attitude 
toward children. While it is true that there is much selfish avoidance of the 
responsibilities of children in modern families, it is also true that if all 
husbands and wives would take a serious view of the responsibility and 
mutuality of their duties to each other, they would at the same time be 
cultivating the right attitude toward the size of their families. 
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Games of America 


Origins of Baseball 


The fascinating facts about the confused early history of “the 


national pastime.” 


R. Oelerich 


FEW AMERICANS realize how deep- 
ly baseball has made its way into their 
daily life. It’s true that many have 
never held a stitched ball. Some cannot 
watch a single inning without utter 
mystification, yet they daily use the 
language of baseball. These baseball 
terms have evolved into a “slanguage” 
with strikingly symbolic meanings. A 
man is “born with two strikes on him” 
or he has “something on the ball.” 
Often a child “makes a hit right off 
the bat”. 

But, like human beings, baseball had 
its mother and father. The idea of 
“hit the ball and run” came from 
mother England’s game of rounders. 
But the American “diamond” originated 
from father Alex Cartwright. 

If the so-called father of baseball, 
Abner Doubleday, invented the game, 
he was never aware of it, nor was any- 
one else during his lifetime. In print- 
ing his obituary, the New York Times 
made no mention of baseball. 

To Mr. Alex Cartwright we owe our 
present diamond, a nine-man team, 
three out all out, and four bases at 
90 feet. Throwing the ball to first base 
before the runner reached there was an 
out. But in rounders a runner was put 
out by being “soaked” with the ball 
while he was running to or from a base. 
Rounders had no need of a first base- 
man. 

On a Sunday in June, 1845, Alex 
Cartwright came puffing into a crowd 
of New York boys playing rounders. 
Not one boy could understand the 
diamond Alex explained to them. He 


persisted. Finally he pushed them into 
the various positions. 

With the game starting, the lads 
suddenly grew serious. The ball began 
to move. When it was lined into the 
field, knocked down by a “scout” 
(today’s fielder), and thrown to first 
base in time for an out, the lads 
cheered with joy. 

Excitement was continuous, competi- 
tion keen, and action ever-changing. A 
limited number of players made it 
easier to find enough boys. And the 
rule of “three out all out” kept the 
teams struggling neck and neck. 

Originally in rounders one young- 
ster wielded a bat as another served 
the ball. Hitting the ball, a “striker” 
(batter) ran to a post and back while 
a yard of panting, scrambling “scouts” 
tried to retrieve the ball to soak the 
runner before he got back. 

However, rounders lacked sufficient 
organization. Its helter-skelter play 
left many lads waiting vainly in the 
field for a chance to bat. But Alex’s 
game could keep all playing at once. 

Thus within one year baseball had 
its official christening. On the morn- 
ing of June 19, 1846, Alex, baseball’s 
first manager, led his Knickerbockers 
against the New Yorkers. This first or- 
ganized game, however, possessed not 
event a faint approximation of the swift, 
highly-knitted game of today. 

In the ’40’s and ’50’s baseball serv- 
ed only as a leisurely pastime, taxing 
mildly a man’s strength. Baseball games 
offered opportunities for engaging in 
a “putting-on-the-dog” contest. As much 
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energy was spent in outdoing rival 
clubs in refreshments as was expended 
on the playing field—a throw-back to 
the British cricket spirit. 


“Players were,” as Albert Spalding 
puts it, “gentlemen in the highest 
social sense.” A third baseman running 
in front of the short-stop for a slow 
grounder was labelled a poor sport, a 
vulgar fellow. Beautiful long flies were 
not to be marred, but rather let fall and 
caught on the first bounce. The first 
bounce caught sufficed for an out until 
1864. 

Caught off base, a runner surrendered 
gracefully. If he dodged, or tried to 
twist away, he would find himself 
standing friendless in the club room at 
tea-time. A pitcher, making obvious 
efforts to keep a “striker” from hitting, 
was not the type of man clubs cared 
to own. Any player who dared ask 
for money found himself classified with 
a bare-knuckled prizefighter. 

The missionaries of baseball came 
from the ranks of the amateurs. The 
year 1857 saw the first baseball con- 
vention, representing 25 teams. The 
simple rules there adopted appealed to 
all. The nine-inning game supplanted 
the ordeal of scoring 21 runs for a 
complete game. They also dressed up 
the game with blue woollen pants, 
white flannel shirts, and straw hats. 


Only two balls were used for a game, 
one by each team. According to cus- 
tom, the losing captain presented his 
team’s ball to the conquering pilot. 
Teams took pride in the number of 
balls collected for their trophy cases. 
Today’s game averages over 50 balls. 


The Civil War came along to slow 
the game down to a standstill in civilian 
ranks. In two years New York teams 
dropped from 62 to 28. But actually 
‘he war popularized and nationalized 
‘he game. By 1866 the game had spread 
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into 13 states and was played by 202 
teams. 

For baseball to develop into a busi- 
ness, it became evident that there must 
be remunerations. Hence amateur stars 
became the first professionals. Conse- 
quently the game’s character and tech- 
nique began to alter rapidly. 

In those days sport and sporting 
were practically synonymous’ with 
wagering. The very language of early 
baseball took on that of the gaming 
table. A turn at bat meant a “hand”, 
and a run, an “ace”. As betting rose, 
members and friends demanded victory 
more than ever. 

Spectators, in spite of gossip, trickled 
in, not so much to watch as to boot 
home a winner. Men who had called 
themselves ball players were soon 
crowded to the sidelines making room 
for men with greater skill. The rough 
lads on the “west side” handled the 
ball and bat more niftily than Cart- 
wright’s young gentlemen could have 
hoped for. 

This new type of player, a natural 
competitor, knew the prize went to the 
man coming out ahead in the score. 
He then began to stretch the simple 
Knickerbocker rules until they were 
ready to burst at the seams. 

Pitchers, confined by rule to “‘below- 
the-waist” deliveries, soon gave them- 
selves high waistlines by hitching their 
belts up near their armpits. Batters 
were allowed to call for high or low 
pitches. But this gave rise to many 
opportunities for both pitcher and bat- 
ter to stall and hinder games. Thus 
balls and strikes came in to check this 
menace. Soon nine balls, “unfair 
pitches”, gave the batter a walk, which 
was scored as a hit. 

Bunting fell just a half step short of 
plain deceit. The founders had taken 
it for granted that any red-blooded 
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American wanted to take a healthy cut 
at the ball to see how far he could 
drive it. Thus players weren’t placed 
properly, or they were insufficiently 
experienced to circumvent this crafty 
stunt. 

Another device to beat the rules was 
the “fair-foul-hit”. A ball would be hit 
so that it landed fair and swung foul 
before reaching the base, completely 
out of reach. This greatly increased the 
size of the diamond, for generally the 
third and first basemen were forced 
to play in foul territory. 

Money entered the picture in 1869 
when the Cincinnati Red Stockings be- 
came the first professional team. Cries 
of anguish rang out at the news. The 
buying, selling and trading of players 
were compared to “immoral slave 
trade.” Eight of Cincinnati’s “salaried” 
boys lived out of town. But soon, ap- 
preciating their skill, the fans adopted 
and took them to their hearts. 

Travelling 12,000 miles from May to 
November, the “Reds” became the first 
team to hit the road. They played 57 
games with only nine men. The first 
baseball accounts in the papers car- 
ried the results of these games. The 
next year baseball enthusiasm rose to 
such a height that town business closed 
to watch the visiting “Reds” play the 
local team. 


Greed, however, had not yet entered. 
No one thought of making a fortune. 
Backers wanted only to make expenses. 
Often players themselves put up money. 
In 1869 Cincinnati netted $29,726.26, 
spending $29,724.87—a profit of $1.39. 


But turnstiles began clicking. In 
1889 Boston played 70 games and 
pocketed over $100,000. About $9,400 
paid a team’s salary in 69, but in ’89 
this swelled to $40,000. A pitcher hurl- 
ed at $14 a game in ’69 and within 20 
years he was receiving $100. 


When Mike Kelly was sold by Chi- 
cago to Boston for $10,000, so strange 
did the sum sound to people paying 25 
and 50 cents a game, that the fabulous 
check was photographed and reproduc- 
ed in the daily papers. Convinced then 
that there was a man alive whose body 
was worth such a fortune, the fans and 
sport-writers named him “the $10,000 
beauty.” 

These professionals of yester-year 
were noted for their “sure catches of 
high balls in the infield” . . . an out- 
fielder for “his ability at taking balls 
on the run.” Often players would give 
exhibitions of “one-handed” catches as 
crowds marvelled. 


The endless lilting encouragement, 
known as chatter, which infielders give 
pitchers, was first heard in the late ’70’s. 
This was previously considered un- 
gentlemanly. But players shook off the 
silly convention of polite silence and 
helped turn baseball into a rollicking, 
noisy, exciting effort where a man can 
learn to appreciate kinship with his 
teammates. 

Nevertheless, before 1876 the num- 
ber of professional teams varied from 
season to season. The National Associa- 
tion was loosely bound and lacked 
authority to police its ranks. Playing 
schedules called for an equal number 
of games on a home and on the road 
basis. But whenever a club didn’t care 
to carry out its schedule, not much 
could be done about it. 

So William Hulbert and Albert 
Spalding planned a new league. A meet- 
ing of the Western Clubs (Louisville, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago) en- 
dorsed the idea. The Eastern Clubs 
(New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Hartford, Conn.) gave their hearty 
approval. 


Hence on February 2, 1876, the Na- 
tional League came to life. It began 
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with eight teams, dropped to six, and 
even swelled to twelve teams. Troy, 
Worcester, Providence, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Syracuse and Kansas City, 
Mo., were in the League at one time. 
Before 1900 we find Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, and Detroit as Nationals. 

The League agreed on a schedule of 
70 games, charging 50 cents a game. 
No city of less than 75,000 population 
could be given a franchise. Rules 
against gambling and selling liquor on 
the park grounds were endorsed too. 
Not until 1898 did the 154 game 
schedule begin. 

A selected group of 20 umpires was 
chosen. The lonely plate umpire called 
all plays. He risked his life at $5.00 
a game. However this eliminated half 
hour delays in which captains tried to 
select an umpire from the crowd suit- 
able to both teams. 

The pitching mound varied from 45 
to 50 feet in the ’80’s and ’90’s. In 
1893 it was stretched to 60 feet and 
6 inches, which is still used today. And 
a pitcher’s record was according to 
“hits off of his delivery.” Not until 
1883 did “earned-run” averages appear 
for a pitcher. 

Because of the ease in underhand or 
side-arm deliveries, teams often carried 
only one or two pitchers. Pitchers 
regularly hurled on consecutive days. 
Charles Radbourn pitched 37 consecu- 
tive games for Providence. R. I., dur- 
ing August and September, 1884, win- 
ning 32. He won 60 games that year 
and Providence won the pennant. After 
1884 the modern overhand delivery be- 
came legal. 


Since at the start baseball was not 
intended to be a gladiatorial combat, 
the game and players went unprotected 
for 30 years. Even though the ball 
gradually became harder, players didn’t 
want to admit publicly the shame of 
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babying their flesh. And finally when 
the first gloves did appear, they were 
flesh-colored. 

Many catchers took pride in stand- 
ing right up to the plate with blood 
pouring down their faces or off their 
bruised hands. Generally after two 
years, a catcher had lost all his teeth. 
This explains why many teams carried 
more catchers than pitchers. 

As late as 1884 the rules forbade 
substitution. A game had to be played 
out with the starting nine men, unless 
a serious injury happened during play. 

The ball in these primitive days was 
a gem of inconsistency—of various 
sizes, weights and surfaces. But Albert 
Spalding turned out the first official-size 
ball in 1876, and it is being used even 
to today. However the weight of the 
ball has varied. 

What can equal the satisfaction of 
a solid hit? The first Louisville Slug- 
ger began swinging into action in the 
early ’80’s. Bud Hillerich in a small 
workshop in Louisville, Ky., shaped 
this first war-club that has made base- 
ball history. 

Realizing the value of “getting into 
shape”, Cap Anson shipped his Chicago 
boys, via railroad, to Hot Springs in 
1886. Not to be outdone, Harry 
Wright sent his Phillies through their 
first spring training the same year at 
Charleston, S. C. 

Through the ’70’s, ’80’s and ’90’s, 
drinking and gambling supplied food 
for daily comment. The highest authori- 
ties of the game were closer to gamblers 
than cousins. Chicken sandwiches, 
cigarettes and caramels were the trap- 
pings of effeminacy. Liquor interests 
were closely identified with the game. 
Brewers, saloon-keepers or distillers 
controlled five of the eight teams. 

One of the chief duties of the captain 
was to keep his players sober. Art Irvin 
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of Philadelphia bragged publicly of the 
fine new steam baths he purchased for 
his team. Sport writers did not hesi- 
tate to suggest that these contraptions 
were mainly to “boil out the alcohol”. 

As early as 1877 gamblers were ac- 
cused and convicted of throwing games. 
And the National League rules quickly 
banned them from the game. 

Thus, with the end of the century, the 
first era (1845-1900) of baseball drew 
to a close. These were the days of 
sharp free hitting. George Wright of 
the Reds hit seven homers in a single 
game. The Niagara club of Buffalo 
scored 58 runs in one inning to win 
209 to 10. However, pitching for the 
most part was easy and batters could 
call for their pitches. Batters were 
helped also by the fact that few parks 


had fences to stop rolling balls. 

Those were the days when fans doted 
over their mustached heroes as fans 
do today over modern smooth-chinned 
stars. Stars like Richy Pearce, Harry 
and George Wright, Cap Anson, Charles 
Radbourn and Albert Spalding, were 
followed on the streets Pied-Piper-like 
by gangs of admiring kids. They were 
talked of and prayed for by men who 
hardly knew their faces. 

In 50 years, baseball crept into the 
heart of America. Whatever its origin, 
it was America’s unparalleled will to 
win that made baseball the popular 
game that it is today. And it was 
baseball’s variety, excitement, showman- 
ship and thrills that has long since made 
it “the national pastime”. — 





How Silly of Me! 

A priest we know who was present at the occasion vouches for the truth 
of the following delightful little anecdote related of Prince Henry of Holland, 
late husband of Queen Wilhelmina. It seems the Prince was officiating at 
a public function of some kind, and in the course of it a distinguished 
member of the local Catholic clergy was presented to him. 

Henry was very gracious; he shook hands, smiled, and said: “Was your 
father a Catholic priest too?” Whereupon Henry’s aide-de-camp nudged him 
and shook his head negatively, causing the Prince to catch on to his mistake. 
Amid some confusion and embarrassment, Henry gallantly shook hands again 
with the priest, murmuring as he did so: “Please pardon me. I forgot that 
priests do not have fathers.” 


Sideshow 


Sir James Barrie once made the acquaintance of a small boy who played 
in the streets near his publisher’s office, and one afternoon he took the lad 
off with him to see his own play “Peter Pan”, which was running in London 
at the time. Anxious for the boy’s reactions to the play, Barrie began to 
question him as soon as they left the theatre. 

“Did you enjoy the play?” he asked. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply. “I enjoyed it very much.” 

“And what part did you like best?” 

“Well, the part I liked best was tearing up my program and scattering 
the pieces on the heads of the people who were down below the balcony.” 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F, Hyland 


On Those Who Need Pity 


By far the majority of the people in the modern world who experience 
unhappiness, restlessness, and both mental and spiritual derangement of 
lesser or greater degree, are in their sorry state principally because they 
have resisted mortification and self-denial. This is a fact that should 
frequently be pondered by the shut-in, who can find in it cogent reasons 
for preferring his state to that of multitudes of people who possess physical 
health, while they have anything but peace of mind and tranquility of soul. 

Human nature is so constituted that it cannot possibly find happiness 
and peace solely in the gratification of the physical and material desires that 
arise in it constantly. Another way of expressing this is to say that human 
nature can find happiness only by subordinating physical desires to the 
desire of spiritual goods, and this means by the frequent practice of 
mortification and self-denial. Let any person seek for happiness, therefore, 
only in food and drink, in the pleasures of marriage, in indulgence in every 
form of recreation within his grasp, and he will soon find that he is truly 
enjoying none of these things. More than that, he will soon be what is called 
a nervous wreck, a victim of neurosis, a dissatisfied and unhappy man or 
woman. From the ranks of such emerge the melancholics, the manic-depres- 
sives, the suicides. 

If one must practice mastery over physical desire to find happiness, and 
if there are thousands in the world who do not practice it and who thus 
end in misery, the shut-in has reason to be thankful that his physical state © 
spares him from the greatest mistake that can be made by a human being. 
He should rejoice that he is not capable of even trying to gratify every 
desire that comes along. He should be happy that confinement and disability 
practically force him to lift up his mind and heart to the spiritual realities 
by which a man must live in order to be happy. He should be humble 
enough to admit that if he were in the full bloom of health, he would be 
in great danger of going the way of those thousands of others for whom 
physical indulgence has been the pathway to misery and despair. And if the 
mortification he is forced to practice seems to be more than would be necessary 
to keep him from forgetting his spiritual destiny, let him offer its excess 
as a means of saving some of the duped and deceived victims of their 
desires in the world. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


Soldier and Knight 


A little known hero, both of American history and of Catholic annals, 


is introduced here. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


IF THE QUESTION were put to a bus- 
driver on his way through rush-hour 
traffic, to a housewife with her children 
tugging at her skirts, or to a clerk at 
his desk in an office: “What kind of 
spiritual life are you living?”, the an- 
swer from each would very likely be: 
“T’m too busy to be spiritual. I’ve got 
a job to do, children to care for, a family 
to support. Holiness is all right for 
priests and nuns; but it’s too much to 
expect from a person in circumstances 
like mine.” 

An attempt to convince such men and 
women by argument that they are mis- 
taken would very likely be useless. What 
they need is rather the concrete example 
of other men and women who led intense 
spiritual lives in circumstances much 
like their own. 

Fortunately, such examples are not 
lacking. The Church, with remarkable 
fecundity, has produced saints in every 
walk of life. Some of these have been 
raised to the altar by a formal process of 
canonization. Others, whose number is 
far greater, lived lives of holiness known 
only to a very few around them. 

Among these “forgotten saints”, 
stands out the noble figure of Lt. Col. 
Julius Garesché, an officer who spent 
over twenty years in the United States 
Army, the veteran of two wars, a man 
burdened constantly with important 
positions and responsibilities, the father 
of eight children, who had to worry 
about stretching his meager salary to 
fit his growing family’s needs. Surely, 
one might say, if he could lead a spiritual 
life, this is possible to anyone. 


Julius Garesché was born in Cuba, 
April 26, 1821. While he was still a 
child, his parents came to the United 
States, and took up residence first in 
Wilmington, N. J., then in St. Louis, 
Mo. His father, a non-Catholic until 
shortly before his death, wished to raise 
his boys as Protestants. However, hav- 
ing come to recognize the superiority 
of Catholic moral education, he allowed 
all his children to be brought up in the 
religion of their devout mother. 

After a brilliant course of study at 
Georgetown, Julius was admitted to 
West Point in 1837. He was the only 
Catholic in a class of one hundred, and, 
as such, was often the butt of his 
fellow-students’ thoughtless jokes and 
ridicule. Nevertheless, he remained un- 
flinching in the profession and practice 
of his faith. Even then the foundations 
of his strong, high-principled character, 
firm in its allegiance to duty, to country, 
and to God, were being laid. It is, for 
instance, on record at the Academy that 
he was given several days’ leave to make 
his Easter duty. 

However, one would be mistaken in 
thinking of Julius Garesché as a “sissy” 
or “goody-goody”. He was an excellent 
athlete, skilled in swimming, fencing, 
boxing, and horsemanship, as well as in 
the social graces, such as dancing. Added 
to this, he had a brilliant mind, ex- 
ceptional ability for languages, and a 
gift for mathematics. One of his profes- 
sors later wrote of him: “I was well ac- 
quainted with him while he was a Cadet 
at the Military Academy and now, as I 
am writing, his calm, intelligent, and 
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thoughtful face. rises before me, carry- 
ing me away back to him and his class- 
mates. With these I know he was ever 
a justly marked favorite — loved for 
his mildness, respected for his high 
abilities, and honored for his abiding 
Christian consistency and manliness. In 
all these sentiments the Academic Board 
concurred.” 

Julius graduated with high honors 
in 1841, and was assigned to the Artil- 
lery as second lieutenant. For five years, 
he served at various army posts in the 
East, and then, at the outbreak of the 
Mexican war, was sent to the southwest. 
Being detailed to services of supply, 
he did not take part in any of the 
actual fighting. 

At the end of the war, he went north 
on leave for a visit to his family. While 
in St. Louis, he profited by the opportu- 
nity to make a retreat at the Jesuit 
Novitiate in Florissant. His brother, 
Frederick, had already entered the 
Order, and many thought that the fer- 
vent young officer would follow his ex- 
ample. However, he came out of the 
retreat with the conviction that he 
should not only continue his army 
career, but also get married. 

As his bride, he chose a gay and 
beautiful young French girl, Mariquitta 
de Coudroy de Lauréal. How deep and 
tender was the love that bound these 
two noble souls together, growing ever 
stronger through the years, can be dis- 
cerned in the letters, written by almost 
every post during the periods of separa- 
tion occasioned by Julius’ work. In 
nearly every letter, one can read passages 
like these: ‘“My darling, your dear little 
countenance is constantly before my 
eyes, and I am always thinking of you.” 
“To leave you was like death to me 
because of the love I bear you, my 
darling.” ‘My dear little wife, I love 
you with all the love of my heart. Good 


night, darling, I press you to my heart, 
and before going to bed will pray fer- 
vently to God and the Blessed Virgin 
whilst saying my beads for you and my 
sweet little girl.” “I have done nothing 
but think of you, my dearly beloved, 
all through my journey.” The very last 
words of a letter, left unfinished on his 
desk as he went to his death on the 
battlefield, were: “My sweetest, good 
night. I give you a tender kiss.” 

His young wife’s letters breathed the 
same devoted love. On a cold winter 
day, she wrote jokingly: ‘Everything is 
frozen in me except my love for you.” 
And again, in a letter written the very 
month he died, she declared: “If I could 
send you all the letters that are in my 
thoughts before I retire to rest, and 
when I am awakened in the night, you 
would already have a volume. Do you 
think as much of me as that, you sweet, 
darling one? Adieu, my dearest, we all 
unite in embracing you with all the 
affection of our hearts.” 

What is all the more surprising is that 
these are not the outpourings of young 
lovers, but of a couple who had been 
man and wife for years. 

During their fourteen years of married 
life, eight children were born to them. 
Four of these, to the parents’ intense 
sorrow, died in infancy; but upon the 
remaining children, a boy and three 
girls, they lavished the same devoted 
love that they bore to each other. 
Julius, when away, wrote charming little 
letters to each of them, reminding them 
paternally to brush their teeth, to be 
obedient to their mother, and kind to 
each other. When he returned home 
from work in the evening, the children 
would rush wildly down the street to 
meet their ““Daddy’’, anxious to be the 
first to be lifted in his arms and greeted 
with a kiss. The parents’ letters to each 
other are filled with references to their 
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little one. When sickness struck, their 
grief and solicitude were unbounded, and 
only their great faith gave them courage 
to bear the loss of the four who were 
taken from them by death. 

After his marriage, the young officer 
and his wife lived for six years in Texas, 
where he filled very laborious and re- 
sponsible positions, such as that of As- 
sistant Quartermaster and Commissary 
of the Post. In 1855, there was a va- 
cancy in the Department of the Ad- 
jutant General in Washington, D. C. 
Garesché received the appointment, to- 
gether with a promotion to the rank of 
captain. He was recommended by the 
Adjutant General himself with the state- 
ment: “Lt. Garesché is a gentleman of 
great moral worth, a ripe scholar, who 
speaks fluently the French and Spanish 
languages, and is a zealous, active, and 
efficient officer.” Julius moved with his 
family to Washington, where he served 
until he took the field in the Civil War. 

During all this busy career, enough 
to absorb all the energy and ambition of 
any ordinary man, Garesché led an in- 
tensely fervent spiritual life. Even as 
a young officer, he was accustomed to 
receive Holy Communion and serve 
Mass in full uniform, because he thought 
thereby to give greater honor and glory 
to God. In the last years of his life, 
he went to Communion every morning, 
when possible, and in order not to call 
attention to himself, asked his confessor 
to administer the Blessed Sacrament to 
him each day in the chapel of the Jesuit 
college. So great was his esteem of 
Holy Communion that late one after- 
noon he came to the college and humbly 
asked to be given Communion, explain- 
ing that he had been unexpectedly 
summoned to some business in the morn- 
ing, and had remained fasting all day, 
so as to receive his Divine Lord. 

From little incidents in his life, it 


is apparent that he was completely pen- 
etrated with the thought of God, even 
during the cares of daily life. His wife 
related, for instance, that he never 
awoke during the night without rising 
at once to kneel by the bedside and say 
a short prayer. On one occasion, when 
his horse grew sick while he was travel- 
ing, and he did not know whether to 
continue or return, he describes his con- 
duct in a letter: “I stopped, said a 
Veni Creator, reflected seriously for a 
moment, and then feeling that God had 
spoken, I dismounted and returned on 
foot.” Even in such a simple matter as 
posing for a photograph, his deep spir- 
ituality became evident. “When the 
photographer told me to smile,” he said, 
“T succeeded best by imagining that I 
saw the Blessed Virgin, young, filled 
with grace, crowned with flowers, a 
miracle of beauty and sweetness.” 


Every day he said the rosary of Our 
Lady and of the Sacred Heart. He like- 
wise had made a vow to read each day 
a chapter of the Imitation of Christ. 


This book was always with him, and 


often enough it was only by the flicker- 
ing light of a candle in his tent at night 
that he found time to complete his de- 
votion. One of his comrades described 
in a letter the effect caused in him by 
the sight of Julius reading his prayer 
book on the day before he died: “Gar- 
esché was sitting alone at the foot of 
one of the trees. In his hands, partly 
concealed by the flowing folds of his 
overcoat, there was a little book, ‘De 
Imitatione Christ?. He carried it in 
his pocket habitually. -A few had ob- 
served his custom; yet he was as steal- 
thy as a woman with a sweet missive 
from a lover. He was no more conscious 
that he was observed by a mortal man 
than a little child is capable of crime. 
He communed with God upon the battle- . 
field! The witness shuddered with in- 
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describable emotion.” 

His own unceasing thought of God 
Julius Garesché tried to bring into the 
life of the one he loved best. Hence, 
he wrote to his wife: “There is an- 
other devotion which I would particu- 
larly enjoin upon you, it is so easy, and 
I should be so contented to have your 
promise of performing it frequently. It 
is simply this. Often during the day 
(even during your occupations, but 
especially in your moments of despond- 
ency) turn your thoughts to Our Saviour 
Jesus, corporeally present on the altar 
of some church, neglected and deserted, 
where He dwells sad, solitary, aban- 
doned, — He so full of love, Who has 
suffered so much for us, Who loves us 
so greatly. It is unnecessary to pray, 
to make even a single ejaculation, es- 
pecially if you must make an effort to 
do so. Let only your thoughts turn to 
Him, and dwell upon His state of des- 
titution, of neglect and sadness, if only 
for an instant; but accustom yourself 
to do this often during the day .... 
As you see, it is so simple, very easily 
done; and yet I doubt whether you 
could perform anything more agreeable 
to God, or which would procure for you 
greater graces.” 

Again, he wrote to her: “As I have 
already told you, do not overwhelm 
yourself with prayers. We are too apt 
to think that we must recite a multitude 
of prayers, which we are too apt to recite 
negligently, and hence derive no ad- 
vantage from them. I believe that noth- 
ing increases piety more within our 
hearts than often, very often, as often 
‘as possible during the day, to turn our 
hearts to God. Not simply the mind, 
by words, by ejaculations, which are 
undoubtedly good, but which we too 
often, as in the case of our prayers, 
repeat with but little attention: but the 
very heart itself, by acts of interior love, 
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of gratitude, of pity for the sufferings 
of our Saviour, of sympathy with His 
heart, so wounded by mankind — so 
afflicted by their ingratitude.” 

The thought of eternal life had so 
taken possession of his mind that he 
considered all the happenings of his 
life, even his sufferings, in their rela- 
tion to eternity. Thus, he wrote in a 
time of sorrow: “Courage, my Mari- 
quitta, we dwell on this earth only to 
fulfil the will of God; a few fleeting 
moments, only to be all of us united 
in His supreme happiness for an endless 
eternity. Let us remember that it is not 
here below that our happiness has been 
promised to us; hence we must expect 
trials and sufferings — that these are 
even a proof of our predestination to 
eternal happiness.” 

At another time, when they were 
praying for the cure of a sick child, 
he encouraged her: “If by chance, my 
Mariquitta, God has chosen to defer 
the grace we ask of Him, you will 
promise me, will you not, not to allow 
yourself to become disheartened, not to 
allow yourself to murmur against Him? 
If you love me, dear wife, you will en- 
deavor to resign yourself to His Will; 
you will not discontinue any of your 
prayers, any act of devotion ....I feel 
that the Mission, in which I lately had 
the happiness of assisting, has done me 
an immense amount of good, in pen- 
etrating me with that truth (which we 
hear so. frequently, without however 
paying any attention to it) that we are 
created for another life, and that it is 
for that life we ought to work — that 
this mortal life is very short, very 
miserable, and hardly deserves that we 
should occupy ourselves (vainly) in 
rendering it happy; — that, in fine, 
it is better for us to have it unhappy, 
since it is an additional chance of at- 
taining happiness in the other.” 
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This deep spiritual life did not remain 
pent up in his soul, but overflowed in 
deeds of heroic charity and kindness. 
His wife wrote to her parents during 
the time they were living in Texas: 
“There is at Brownsville a poor English 
family consisting of father, mother, and 
three little children, in whom we have 
greatly interested ourselves. But for 
Jules, I do not know what would have 
become of them; he has already ren- 
dered them great assistance and is even 
now on the point of lending them again 
forty dollars. My husband has a noble 
and generous heart and I hope that his 
charity will be blessed in our children, 
if God will give us others.” 

Mariquitta was even obliged to re- 
monstate with him about his gifts to 
the poor, as she remarked in other 
letters to her family: “He is so gen- 
erous that I am obliged to check him. 
As I once wrote you he gave a poor 
man at first eleven dollars, again forty- 
four, and again twenty-five, the whole 
sum amounting to eighty dollars. It is 
true that the last two sums where only 
loans, but I am perfectly sure that they 
will never be returned, and we may 
accordingly consider the whole as lost 
. . . I beg of you, dear parents, never 
to speak in your letters of what I have 
just written, because Julius would be 
displeased; he does not like his good 
deeds to be revealed.” “I induced him 
to keep his charities within bounds, they 
were altogether beyond our means.” 
The Mother Superior of the convent at 
Brownsville also wrote of him: “He was 
pious, charitable and good. His name 
always figured at the head of the sub- 
scription lists gotten up for works of 
charity.” 

Nor did his charity confine itself to 
contributions. He was the principal 
founder of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in Washington, serving both as 


vice-president and president. Every 
evening, after the labors of the day, 
he would go out to visit the poor, the 
sick, and the unfortunate, trying to 
alleviate their miseries in every possible 
way. 

On one occasion, hearing that a poor 
colored man was lying sick of the small- 
pox in his hovel, Julius hastened to 
his aid, and nursed him during his 
terrible illness, going so far as to hold 
the basin while the dying man vomited. 
During the long agony preceding death, 
he held the man in his arms, whispering 
words of hope and prayers into his ears, 
and when the last agonized breath had 
been drawn, laid out the body reverently 
with his own hands. Then, going to 
an undertaker, he brought a coffin, 
and followed the body, as the only 
mourner, to the grave. 

A companion in the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society recounted that one night 
he was awakened from sleep about mid- 
night by a knock at the front door. 
Going to discover who this late caller 
might be, he found to his amazement 
that it was none other than Julius Gar- 
esché. The officer asked him to ac- 
company him on a visit to a poor family, 
whom he felt sure had no fuel to warm 
them on this bitter winter night. On 
their way, they stopped at Garesché’s 
house and filled a large basket with 
coal and kindling. Arriving after a 
fatiguing journey at the poor family’s 
home, they discovered that their coming 
was providential, for the members had 
no fuel at all, and were shivering in 
their scanty garments. 

This beautiful and noble soul had 
lived just forty-two years on earth when 
God took him to Himself. That the 
work of his sanctification was complete 
is evident from the words he wrote in 
all simplicity to Mariquitta just before 
his death: “My heart here more readily 
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turns to God. I no longer am, or at 
least but little am, tempted to offend 
Him. I feel that I am much better, and 
I hope that with all of the good prayers 
which are being offered to God for me, 
that I will obtain from Him the grace 
never again seriously to offend Him. 
I do not experience the least disposition 
to do so. A great calm reigns within 
me. . . . I leave everything in the 
hands of God, do my duty—and hope!” 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Garesché was still in the office of the 
Adjutant General. However, General 
Rosecrans, then in command of the 
Army of the Cumberland, applied to 
the Secretary of War to have him made 
his Chief of Staff. This appointment 
was approved, and Julius, with the rank 
of Lt. Colonel, left Washington for 
Tennessee. He had a premonition, often 
expressed, that he would die in his first 
battle. And this premonition proved 
correct. 

Near Murfreesboro, Tennessee, the 
Northern and Southern armies met in 
battle, just as the year 1862 was draw- 
ing to a close. On the evening of De- 
cember thirtieth, Julius was up until 
two A. M., arranging details of the 
morrow’s battle with the Commander. 
At daybreak he arose, and with the 
General, who was also a Catholic, as- 
sisted at Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion. When the Staff had mounted, 
a messenger, coming to deliver a report, 
found Garesché kneeling on the ground 
in a tent, absorbed in prayer, seemingly 
unconscious of all that was going on 
around him. 

At the beginning of the battle, the 
Southern attack carried back the whole 
right wing of the Union Army, and, 
in a desperate effort to rally the men, 
Rosecrans and Garesché galloped into 
the heart of the fight. A correspondent 
wrote in his account of the conflict: 
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“The fiery valor of Garesché, in that 
dread carnival, would have inspired a 
coward with courage. Gay as a youth 
of twenty, with hat jauntily cocked on 
his fine head, he seemed, upon his lithe 
and spirited black steed, a perfect trans- 
formation. Usually grave and saturnine, 
with an habitual calmness almost pro- 
voking, he looked in the fury of the 
fray as if his soul had broken into a 
new stream of existence. When he dashed 
into the charge, his sword flew from the 
scabbard, and glittered in the sunlight. 
When the enemy fled over the hill, he 
glanced at them with a smile of triumph, 
and rammed his blade back into its 
scabbard with a force that made the 
steel ring again... .” 

Just before the gallant charge that 
saved the day, Garesché asked permis- 
sion to retire for a few moments. This 
was granted, and he was seen to go aside 
to some nearby bushes, and there kneel 
in prayer. The soldiers who saw him, 
and Rosecrans himself, testified that it 
was their conviction that he offered his 
life for the preservation of his troops. 

Soon after, while riding stirrup to 
stirrup with his General across an open 
field, he was struck in the head by a 
shell and instantly killed. Julius Gar- 
esché’s life of faith and love was ended. 
God had called him from the mud and 
carnage of the battlefield to the eternal 
happiness for which his soul had al- 
ways longed. 

For one who knows the story of his 
life, there can be no exaggeration in 
the tribute paid to him after his death: 
“Thus passed from our midst one of the 
noblest spirits that ever lived on earth. 
He was the very embodiment of the 
soul of honor; one of the purest speci- 
mens of God’s noblest work, and com- 
bined in his person all the lofty attri- 
butes of the heroic knights of ancient 
Catholic chivalry.” 
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Popular Song-Writing 


To be a successful song-writer is easier than you think. Just take 
these few hints from one who has succeeded. 


L. F. Hyland 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to interview 
you, Mr. Songsmith, on behalf of the 
thousands of young men and young 
women whose ambition it is to become, 
like yourself, successful song-writers. 
Would you be willing to help them with 
a few hints about the secret of your 
profession? 

Glad to accomodate. Delighted. We 
who write the nation’s songs welcome 
every newcomer into our ranks. As I 
have always said 


There is nothing like song 
To help the world along. 


Very good. I can see why they call 
you “the goldfinch of tin pan alley.” 
I am sure, however, that few of your 
listeners will be able to attain the heights 
to which you have reached. Tell me, 
do you always find it easy to compose 
your popular songs? 

Not always. Sometimes my songs 
come to me in a flash. At other times 
I have to struggle over them for weeks 
and months before they jell. However, 
the game is well worth the candle. As 
I have said in my as yet unpublished 
autobiography 


Though it take me years 
Though it cost me tears 
I will sing my song 

For the passing throng. 


I am sure that will be an inspiration 
to our hearers. Now, can you tell us 
what are some of the principal themes 
that an aspiring song-writer must strive 
to put into words? 

Yes. Of course. It goes without say- 


ing that the most popular theme is love. 
Love makes the world go round, you 
know. It’s the stuff of which dreams are 
made. It’s the elixir of life. It’s the— 
the — the bread and butter of the song- 
writer. 

And what are some of the aspects or 
angles of love that one should aspire 
to express in song? 

The theme is open to an infinite 
number of treatments. We professionals 
usually start out by making a study of 
the seven basic categories, which are: 


1. I love you 

2. Will you love me? 

3. You don’t love me 

4. Why don’t you love me? 
5. You used to love me 

6. Nobody loves me 

7. Love is wonderful 

8. Our love will never die 


Seems like quite a complete list. 

Oh, it’s just a beginning. But they 
are all sure fire numbers. Besides, they 
are so easy to write about. Take number 
5, for instance. I can give you a sample 
of that right off: the cuff: 


All alone I sit 

By the window sill, 
Thinking of days 

When you loved me still. 
My heart is broken, 
My tears are hot, 

I have cried in vain 

“Oh forget me not!” 


That is a very touching song, Mr. 
Songsmith. 
Yes, isn’t it? Just thought of it. 
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Remind me to write a verse and to 
give it to my publisher in the morning. 

You said that these topics are just 
a -beginning of love-song possibilities. 
Would it be contrary to your principles 
to tell our listeners what some of the 
more advanced love-themes are? 

Not at all. Not at all. Under cate- 
gory No. 1, your ambitious song-writers 
should make a thorough study of the 
“T love you because — ” theme. We 
experts usually divide this into the 
anatomical, the metaphorical, and the 
pathological love songs. 

The anatomical? 

That is the kind in which the singer 
professes his love because of the bodily 
charms of his beloved. He may sing a 
whole song about one particular charm, 
such as the eyes, or he may flit from 
charm to charm, as in the following: 


Your eyes so blue, 
Your lips so fair, 

And Oh, the lustre 

Of your hair! 

That’s why I love you. 


This is wonderful, Mr. Songsmith, to 
have you dashing off beautiful examples 
like this. I’m sure our students will 
profit by it. And the metaphorical — 
what is that like? 

The metaphorical love song is that 
in which the singer likens his lover to 
something beautiful in nature, art, his- 
tory, or in his mind. Here your pupils 
may draw on the whole of creation for 
inspiration. Just let them jot down the 
following leads: 


. You’re like a flower 

. You’re like a butterfly 

. You’re like a bird 

You're like a meadow 

. You’re like the sun, moon, stars 
. You're like an angel 

. You’re like my mother 
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8. You’re like a dream 

9. You’re like a memory 
10. You’re like a melody 
11. You’re like a picture 


I just don’t know how to thank you, 
Mr. Songsmith, for granting us so much 
inside information. But tell me, you 
said something about “pathological” 
love songs. I don’t quite understand 
what you meant by that. 

It should be simple enough, if you 
ever listen to the radio. That is the 
kind of love song in which the singer 
expresses great pain over his love. He’s 
suffering from it, see? The crooners 
love it. Words, music and manner of 
singing have to combine to give the im- 
pression that you are listening to a calf 
with colic. A rather crude comparison, 
I'll agree, but it seems to be what lots 
of people want. Here’s a sample, though 
of course, I can give you only the words, 
not the tormented tone of voice that 
the popular singer will give it: 


I can’t eat 

I can’t sleep 

I can’t walk, 

I can’t talk 

For dreaming of you. 

I can’t think 

I can’t drink 

I can’t read 

’Cause I need 

To be dreaming of you. 


Wonderful, wonderful! But I see our 
time is getting short. What are some 
of the other themes about which songs 
can be written? Or are there any other 
themes? 

Of course there are other themes, 
though, naturally, nine out of ten of 
your popular songs should deal with 
love. But don’t forget, there is always 
home. 

Home? 
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Yes, songs about home. 

Any special hints about that? 

Oh, yes. For instance, you wouldn’t 
write a song about a big home; you 
write about a little home; or better 
still, just a cottage, or even a cabin. 
You may also write about “the old 
homestead.” 

I see. 

And you should always identify the 
home you are singing about in some 
geographical way. Songs about home 
are of two kinds, either the home you 
used to know, or the home you wish you 
had. In either case, let it be a home 
“in the west” or “by the river” or “in 
the woods” or “on the hill”. You may 
even put it in a specific spot, for ex- 
ample, “on the Potomac”, or “in the 
Rockies”, or “in Texas”, or “by the 
broad Pacific”. Or you can hit the jack- 
pot by combining the theme of home 
with the theme of love. I’m working on 
a little item now that goes: 

I’m gonna go back 
On the railroad track 
That leads to my home in the valley. 


To my mother’s knee 
And my sisters three 
And the girl I love named Sally. 

A truly great song, Mr. Songsmith. 
What else can you do with home? 

You can sing about something in the 
home or around the home. There’s the 
spinning wheel, the rocking chair, the 
old piano, the garden, the well and the 
haymow. That brings to mind a little 
number that everybody will be singing 
one of these days, as soon as I get it 
polished up: 

I will never forget 

My old home in the wildwood 

And the old kitchen sink 

Where I washed in my childhood. 

Very touching. I’m sure we'll all be 
waiting for a chance to sing that one. 
But I see now that our time is up: I 
know that you have many other in- 
teresting things to tell us about song- 
writing, but we are deeply grateful for 
all you have told us. The best of luck, 
Mr. Songsmith, and may all your songs 
be hits! 


Russian Humor 


One of the spiritual heros of the Russian Orthodox Church is a man by the 
name of St. Tychon of Zadonsk. He lived in the 18th century, was a bishop 
and led a very mortified and holy life. How he acquired the title of “saint” 
is not given in the account of his life which was written by a man called 
Chebotarev. But an anecdote is told which is taken from St. Tychon’s diary. 
It is interesting. 

“I pursued my studies at the State’s expense and suffered great privations, 
for I was without personal means. When I received bread at the seminary, 
I would keep half of it for my needs and sell the other half. With the money 
thus obtained, I would buy a candle, and sitting on the stove, I would read 
a book. My classmates whose fathers were rich and who spent their time 
playing, would taunt me. Picking up an old shoe, they would wave it at me, 
shouting, ‘We salute you!’ Later on, when I was ordained suffragan bishop 
and returned to Novgorod, my classmates came to me asking for my blessing. 
But I said to them, ‘When we were small boys at the seminary you laughed 
at me and waved an old shoe. And now it is a censer that you would wave 
at me.’ (For at that time some of my former companions were priests or 
deacons.) They said, ‘Your Grace, forgive us.’ I answered, ‘I spoke in jest.’” 
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Readers Retort 


The story of the murder of Archbishop Affre of Paris was told in 
the November, 1948, Liguorian, under the title “The Last Blood 
Shed”. Here a reader rounds out the story with a very important 


subsequent event. 


Normandy, Mo. 


In the November issue of The Liguorian 
I read with much interest the account of the 
death of Archbishop Affre of Paris. The 
tragedy is well written, but I believe it 
lacks its proper climax. I would like to 
see published the account of the conversion 
of the murderer of the Archbishop. At the 
time (1848) the constant question was 
raised: Who fired the bullet that killed 
Archbishop Affre? An official investigation 
was held but was inconclusive. The truth 
was known to, and finally set down by, 
one of our Sisters of Charity, and it has 
been published in “The Green Scapular 
and its Miracles” by Marie Edouard Mott, 
C.M. This was Sister Dufés, then superior 
of the House of Charity in the parish of 
St. Paul and St. Louis. Here is Sister Dufés’ 
account: 

In 1859, we were notified by a member 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society that there 
was in the parish of St. Paul and St. Louis 
on Quai des Ormes, a man dangerously ill 
who, it was feared, would not survive the 
day. He added: “I have been visiting the 
family for years and hoped to succeed in 
inducing the patient to go to confession, 
but I see that I am making no headway; 
on the contrary, the sick man is so em- 
bittered that today he put me out. He 
does not want to hear anything about a 
priest and wishes to die without the sacra- 
ments. I am distressed and come to beg 
you, Sister, to send one of your Sisters 
to see our poor patient in the hope that she 
will be more successful.” 

I sent for the Sister of that section, Sister 
Melani, and I requested her to go as soon 
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as possible to the patient, using the greatest 
gentleness possible in order not to wound 
his feelings, which would entail another 
refusal. Sister Melanie, docile to that recom- 
mendation, did not rush matters. As she 
found the patient better than had been 
represented, she deemed it wise not to 
broach the subject of confession as yet. 

The next day she hastened to call on 
her patient, whom she found very poorly. 
After having inquired about his health, 
she said to him: “You seem to me more 
depressed than yesterday; you suffer more, 
don’t you? Well, my dear Sir, put your 
confidence in God, He is so good. He is a 
good Father. If you pray to Him, He will 
relieve you. To obtain this, be reinstated 
in His grace by a good confession. I am 
going to give you a medal of the Blessed 
Virgin. Say with me this little prayer: 
‘O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for 
us who have recourse to thee.’ ” 

The patient refused to accept the medal 
or to pronounce the invocation. He burst 
forth into invectives and drew from under 
his pillow a huge cane with which he 
threatened the Sister and other persons if 
they dared to approach him. We were 
disappointed and lost all hope of persuading 
the poor dying man to receive the priest, 
when the thought occurred to us to send 
to Sister Buchepot for the Green Scapular. 
When we got it we placed it in his bed 
without his noticing it, then we asked him 
how he was. He answered that he felt very 
miserable because he was being tormented 
about going to confession. “And,” he added, 
“if that is why you have come, you may 
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return. I want to die as I am, without 
seeing a priest.” “Of course,” we said, “you 
are free to receive a priest or not, as also 
to save or damn yourself. You know that 
there is a heaven for the good and a hell 
for the wicked. Choose; you are the master.” 
“Leave me alone,” he answered, “I beg 
you to go away and return no more if you 
have nothing else to tell me.” We were 
deeply grieved at his obstinacy. He uttered 
blasphemies against God, against Mary; 
and we went away heart-broken at what we 
had just heard; but we left the scapular. 


Mary, powerful as she is, was about to 
triumph over that heart. We had scarcely 
reached home wher we were sent for; the 
sick man had asked for us; he wanted to 
confide a very important matter to the 
Sisters. We went as fast as we could, very 
preoccupied and fearing to hear of his death. 


“I am going to die,” he said to the Sister. 
“I feel it. I cannot appear before God in 
the state in which I am. I am beside my- 
self. I wish to see a priest, but, Sister, I 
shall not be able to receive the sacraments; 
I am not rightly married and my wife is 
not a Catholic. Dispensations would be 
required and there will be no time to get 
them from the Archbishop’s residence.” 
Then he added: “I am so guilty ... You 
see before you a murderer. It was I who 
killed Msgr. Affre on the barricade of the 
suburb Saint-Antoine. I would dare confess 
it but to one priest, Father Dumas, first 
assistant at St. Paul and St. Louis. Go and 
get him, Sister, and tell him that the sick 
person who sends for him is the man who 
gave him his hand to help him come down 
from the barricade at the moment when 
Monsignor was killed, and the same who 
escorted him to his residence, weapon in 
hand. Tell him my confession; he will 
recognize me, I am sure.” 


As we saw him so overwrought, we made 
him say a short prayer and the invocation 
of the Green Scapular, which he respect- 


fully kissed. “Go quickly, Sister,” he said; 
“I am going to die; you may not have 
time.” But Mary, Refuge of Sinners, who 
had worked a great miracle, could easily 
work another. 


Father Dumas came immediately, ap- 
proached the sick man’s bed and found 
him in the disposition to confess, which 
he did at once with all the sincerity of his 
soul and expressing the wish to receive Holy 
Communion. But the necessary dispensa- 
tions for the marriage had to be obtained 
from the Archbishop. In consideration of 
the pressing danger Father Dumas thought 
at first that he might presume them, but 
hoping to have time enough, he quickly 
went to the Archbishop’s residence to get 
them. The patient seemed to be much 
better; in fact, he was; his soul was calm 
and enjoying a peace which he could not 
understand — “a heavenly peace,” he said. 


The priest returned very shortly bringing 
with him all the dispensations, and our 
patient could receive the sacrament of 
matrimony. Then, wishing to see his wife 
received into the faith he asked her to 
promise that she would become a Catholic. 
She promised and kept her word; a few 
months later she was received into the 
Church in our chapel. 


When Father Dumas came with the Holy 
Eucharist, the sick man raised himself to 
a sitting position and adored It profoundly, 
melting into tears, and with a loud voice he 
asked for forgiveness. The priest encouraged 
him to have confidence in God, and after a 
short exhortation, gave (according to the 
rite of Paris) first, Extreme Unction, then 
the Holy Viaticum, which the sick man 
received with faith and love. He did not 
cease to weep, repeating: “It is to Mary, 
Refuge of Sinners, that I owe my conver- 
sion.” An hour later his soul went to God. 
And we, the witnesses of this miracle, re- 
peated after him: “Yes, truly it is to Mary, 
Refuge of Sinners, that we owe this miracu- 
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lous conversion.” 

The original letter of Sister Dufés is here 
before us, signed by her, and after her 
signature is the following declaration in the 
handwriting of Sister Melanie: “J, the un- 
dersigned Sister Melanie (Louise Puntis) 


We're All In 


or 
60 Million Nuts Can’t Be Wrong 


Associated Press News Item: At 


States require some form of mental hygiene treatment, according to Prof. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, head of the guidance laboratory of Columbia University’s 
. . .In addition, there are 20 million to 30 million persons 
with “borderline or transient emotional disturbances” who might be aided 


teachers’ college . 


by psychiatric attention. 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
We're far from being fine, 
We're all repressed neurotics 
Or on the borderline. 


We're victims of “disturbance”, 
Disorder’s running wild; 

To say that we're “defectives” — 
That’s to put it mild. 


Oh to be psychotic 

On a day in spring; 

Before they come and get us 
We'd better have our fling. 


Professor Jones 


And she’s a gal who knows. 
She’s totalled up the cuckoos 


She’s numbered 


Sing a song of sixpence, 

Prepare the looney bin 

They got us dead to rights, son, 
We just can’t win. 
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declare that I was the Sister of the section 
sent By Sister Dufés to the patient, and 
attest to the truth of the above relation. 
Sister Puntis.” 

Sister Mary Kelly 


This Together 


least 30 million persons in the United 


has said so, 


all the schmoos. 


L. G. Miller 
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Portrait of Christ 


Christ in the Desert 


An example of how much there is behind just a few phrases that 


can be read in the Gospels. 


R. J]. Miller 


THE FIRST of the two occasions on 
which Our Lord allowed His angels to 
render Him special service during His 
public life was at the end of the forty 
days fast and His temptation by the 
devil in the desert. 


Then the devil left Him; 


and behold, the angels came and ministered 
to Him. 


Such is the plain, simple statement— 
“angels came and ministered to Him’”— 
which gives us all the information we 
possess on this extraordinary episode 
in the Human Being’s life. We should 
like, of course, to know a great deal 


more. How long did it last? Did the: 


angels appear in visible form? How 
many of them were there? And what 
did they do — in what did their “‘minis- 
tering” consist? Surely they offered Him 
food, but what was this food of angels 
like? And did they “minister” to His 
other senses too — did they furnish 
comfort for His exhausted members, 
lovely sights, angelic harmony, heavenly 
fragrance? 

It is a field of speculation, but not 
a forbidden field by any means. It is 
precisely the kind of thing that occupied 
the meditations of the Saints, and that 
claims the interest of any human being 
who has been captivated by a glimpse, 
however fleeting, of the “unsearchable 
riches” of the personality of Jesus 
Christ. There is the danger, to be sure, 
that the pious explorer may go astray 


on such a voyage of discovery. But if he 
is careful to keep in view the beacon 
lights supplied him by the general teach- 
ing of the faith, and to follow clues and 
trails such as the findings of learned 
students of the Holy Bible on conditions 
in Palestine during Our Lord’s time, 
or the bearing of other passages in the 
Gospel on the matter in hand, the 
Church has nothing but encouragement 
for his spirit of divine adventure. 

As a starting point in our present 
adventure, then, — our journey towards 
the point of vantage from which we 
can view at leisure and in detail the 
marvelous scene of Our Lord, the King 
of angels, being entertained by angels 
with the food of angels — perhaps we 
can take the fact that His forty days 
in the desert were above all an act of 
sublime trust in His heavenly Father. 

That they were such an act of trust 
is evident from something that happened 
at the beginning, and something that 
happened at the end of the forty days, 
as related in the Holy Gospel. 

The beginning of the long fast oc- 
curred immediately after Our Lord’s 
baptism by St. John the Baptist in the 
Jordan. As He was coming up out of 
the river, the Holy Ghost came down 
upon Him in the form of a dove, and a 
voice was heard from heaven: 


This is My beloved Son, 
in Whom I am well pleased. 


It was God the Father, giving expres- 
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sion to the infinite delight He experi- 
enced in contemplating His “beloved 
Son”. It was a rapture of delight, of 
admiration, tenderness, solicitude far be- 
yond, infinitely beyond, the joy that 
floods earthly mothers’ hearts as they 
bend over the cradles of their little chil- 
dren. It was the infinite satisfaction of 
a heavenly Being in an absolutely perfect 
Son. 


And Our Lord Himself clearly realized 
this as He came up out of the river 
Jordan, and His Heart thrilled with joy 
and gratitude and trust toward His 
Father, to see Himself the object of such 
divine admiration and such immeasure- 
ably tender love. 


But immediately after He had heard 
this voice from heaven, and while He 
was still rejoicing in its message of 
cherishing love, a very strange thing 
happened. Strange, that is, to our 
human way of thinking; and in any 
case, requiring new and heroic trust of 
His Father on the part of Our Lord. 
With the words of God’s fondest love 
still ringing in His ears, He found 
Himself in the very next moment being 
driven by that same God out into the 
barren desert, there to starve for forty 
days, to suffer abandonment and the 
winter’s cold, to be tried and tempted 
by His worst enemy, the devil. St. 
Mark says: 


And immediately the Spirit drove Him out 
into the desert; 


and St. Matthew adds: 
to be tempted by the devil. 


“Drove Him out into the desert”: St. 
Mark uses this strong expression instead 
of St. Matthew’s milder “Jesus was led 
by the Spirit into the desert.” In either 
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. case, however, this leading or driving 


of Our Lord into the desert, where lone- 
liness and hardship and enemies were 
lying in wait for Him, seems in strange 
contradiction to the fond words He had 
heard from His Father only a moment 
before. 


But with perfect trust in the guidance 
of the Spirit of His heavenly Father, 
wherever it might lead, He allowed Him- 
self to be driven into the bleak and 
hostile desert. 


And at the end of the forty days, 
when the devil appeared visibly before 
Him to tempt Him, all three of the 
temptations had to do with this trust 
of Our Lord and His Father. The first, 
“if Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread”, was 
in effect a suggestion that He give up 
His trust in God and take care of Him- 
self, by using His own miraculous powers 
to escape starvation. The second, the 
temptation to cast Himself down from 
the pinnacle of the temple, was a move 
in the very opposite direction. It was 
Satan’s effort to make Him trust God 
not too little, but too much; to give in 
not to despair, but to presumption. And 
the third, “fall down and adore me”, 
would have broken off all trust in God. 


But Our Lord came triumphantly 
through them all. The devil’s lying 
offers had only served to bring new 
glory to His perfect confidence in His 
Father; and that confidence was re- 
warded not only in heaven after His 
death and resurrection, but right then 
and there in the desert: 


angels came and ministered to Him. 


His trust in God had not been vain. 
For every suffering in the desert, borne 
with confidence in the infinite love of 
His Father, the angels came to give 
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Him visible proof, even though no proof 
was needed, that His Father still looked 
upon Him as He had done after His 
baptism at the Jordan: 


This is My beloved Son, 
in Whom I am well pleased! 


But what were His sufferings in the 
desert? How do the Evangelists describe 
those forty days? 


St. Luke says He was in the desert 


for the space of forty days, being tempted 
all the while by the devil. And He ate 
nothing in those days; and when they were 
ended, He was hungry. 


St. Mark says: 


He was in the desert forty days and forty 
nights; and was tempted by Satan, and 
was with beasts. 


And St. Matthew: 


Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, 
to be tempted by the devil. And when 
He had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
afterwards He was hungry. 


The first suffering, then, was evidently 
that connected with the loneliness of the 
desert. This “desert”, however, is not 
to be pictured as a level waste of sand. 
Rather, it was a mountain — a dreary, 
jagged, rocky, sterile piece of hilly no 
man’s land, devoid of cultivation and 
human habitation, the abode only of 
wild beasts. Travellers in the Holy Land 
tell us that near the Jordan such a 
desolate mountain is still pointed out as 
“the hill of the forty days”. 


In such surroundings, loneliness was 
naturally the first suffering of Our Lord’s 
human Heart. He longed for and en- 


joyed human companionship like any 
human being, indeed, far more than the 
ordinary human being, since He had 
come from heaven to earth, and taken 
human nature precisely “to seek and 
to save that which was lost” among 
human beings. 


It would even seem that in some way 
He did not enjoy the usual effects of 
union with His heavenly Father during 
those forty days. St. Mark’s phrase 
“the Spirit drove Him out into the 
desert” would suggest some such mys- 
terious abandonment; and so too would 
the nature of the devil’s temptations at 
the end of the.forty days. The diabolical 
suggestion which underlies the first and 
third temptation amounts to this: “They 
have abandoned You in heaven; You 
had better forget Them, and take care 
of Yourself!” i 

In such circumstances, the long days 
were dreary enough, without a bite or 
even a drink of water to so much as 
mark the time or be something to look 
forward to; but with dusk each evening 
there came the long, dark, cold, hungry 
night. The fact that He inspired both 
St. Matthew and St. Mark to make 
special mention of “forty days and forty 
nights’? must indicate a hidden field of 
sufferings that Our Lord remembered as 
proper to those long, lonely nights. 

And then there was the cold. Students 
of the life of Our Lord declare that these 
forty days probably occurred during the 
winter season in Palestine, the months 
of December and January, when cold, 
penetrating rains make life miserable 
under the best of conditions, and must 
have caused the Human Being acute 
discomfort and suffering throughout the 
forty days and the forty nights. 

As time went on, the pangs of hunger, 
the weakness, the emaciation, the natural 
longing for food must have increased 
with the passing hours. St. Matthew 
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says “when He had fasted forty days 
and forty nights, afterwards He was 
hungry.” But it is hardly likely that 
the Evangelist means to say that Our 
Lord felt no hunger whatever before 
the forty days were over. Rather, at 
the end His hunger and longing for food 
had grown to such a degree that the 
devil saw in it an opening for his first 
temptation: “Command that these stones 
be made bread.” 

The devil, however, had not waited 
for the end of the forty days to begin 
his attacks on the Human Being. St. 
Luke says that Our Lord was 


being tempted all the while by the devil. 


What was the nature of these tempta- 
tions? Were they different from those 
at the end of the long fast? 

We may” have a clue in St. Mark’s 
words: “He was with beasts.” 

Why did St. Mark think it important 
to single out this particular fact for 
mention among the various sufferings 
and inconveniences of Our Lord in the 
desert? Surely the “beasts”, however 
fierce and savage to others, were docile 
in the presence of the King of Creation. 
It is possible that St. Mark had some- 
thing like this in mind, namely that 
amid the hardships of His days and 
nights on the lonely mountainside, Our 
Lord found some comfort and compan- 
ionship in the wild animals — the foxes 
and jackals and lions — that, like great, 
friendly dogs, followed Him about, 
licked His freezing hands, warmed Him 
with their bodies, and slept at His feet. 


But perhaps also St. Mark meant 
something else by the phrase “He was 
with beasts.” What he actually says is 
that Our Lord 


was tempted by Satan, and He was with 
beasts. 
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It may very well be that some of the 
devil’s temptations during the forty 
days, when Our Lord was “being 
tempted all the while by the devil,” were 
under the form of wild beasts. Such 
temptations were familiar to a number 
of the Saints. The devil seems to love 
this appeal to cheap theatricals as an 
effort to frighten, discourage, weaken 
the friends of God: wild, rushing ap- 
paritions of hideous monsters, incessant 
howling and uproar, diabolical stench, 
in short, attempts to overwhelm all the 
senses of those he is permitted to attack. 

And since the devil did not know just 
exactly what kind of Person it was with 
Whom he had to deal in the desert, 
and these noisy, cheap stage-effect ap- 
paritions form a regular part of his stock 
in trade, it is not at all fanciful to 
suppose he did his best to make the 
days, and the nights, of Our Lord in 
the desert hideous with sights and 
sounds and smells such as Satan loves 
to produce. As attempts to frighten 
Our Lord, of course, they were an 
absolute fiasco, as they usually were 
also in the case of the Saints. 


It is related of good old St. Joseph 
of Cupertino, for instance, (who had 
plenty of these diabolical visitations, 
and had a nickname of his own for the 
devil, namely, something to the effect 
of “ragbag”), that on one occasion he 
was travelling on foot along a lonely 
country road when suddenly he beheld 
a fierce horse and rider bearing right 
down on him as though his last hour 
had come. For a moment he was dis- 
turbed, and quickly made the Sign of 
the Cross. On the instant, horse and 
rider both disappeared with a wild roar. 
St. Joseph at once regained his com- 
posure. “It’s only old ragbag,” he said 
with a sigh of relief as he continued his 
lonely journey; implying that there was 
far less to fear from the devil’s stage 
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effects than if horse and rider had been 
real. 

Our Lord, however, was not disturbed 
by Satan’s theatrical ventures even for 
a moment. He knew from the very 
start of any such demonstration, no 
matter how sudden or violent ‘or mon- 
strous, that it was nothing but ‘“‘ragbag.” 
The calmness with which He gazed at 
them, when He did deign to give them 
a glance, might be compared to the way 
a child contemplates some peculiar bird 
or animal in its cage at the zoo, serious 
and wide-eyed and quiet, completely un- 
afraid. 

But at the same time it was a hard- 
ship for Him to have to be subject to 


these malicious molestations, and have 
His senses assailed with the wild threat- 
ening sights, the din, and the stench 
that are Satan’s own. But through it 
all, with trial heaped upon trial: hunger, 
cold, loneliness; assaults from the de- 
mon; even abandonment by His Father 
in heaven, though the darkness and the 
pain might even be to some extent a 
partial bitter foretaste of His utter der- 
eliction on the cross, the mighty con- 
stancy of His trust never wavered for 
an instant. And at the end of the forty 
days of trial, as a reward for His 
perfect trust, 


behold, angels came and ministered to Him. 


Teacher’s Fault 


Father Heeg, who has written several books on methods of catechetical 
instruction, is fond of emphasizing the need of teaching the standard prayers 
very plainly and clearly to little ones, and some of the samples he gives of 
how children can garble ordinary words and phrases indicate the importance 
of the matter. 

“Hail Mary, full of grapes, the Lord is a tree,” one child recited. Here 
are some further departures from tradition: 

“Our Father, Who art in heaven, how will be die name.” 

“TI confess to Blessed Michael the dark angel, to Blessed John the black- 
smith.” 

From the Apostles’ Creed: “Suffered under a bunch of violets.” 

“Oh my God, I am partly sorry for having offended Thee.” 

“T firmly dissolve with the help of die grapes.” 

“T firmly resolve to end my life. Amen.” 

Let catechists take note and teach with clarity. 


( Not in the Script 

The following incident from the Catholic Voice of Ireland is a good example 
of quick thinking and ready repartee. 

It seems that the play Richard III was being put on, and as an actor 
declaimed the celebrated lines: “A horse, a horse; my kingdom for a horse,” 
a wit in the audience cried out: 

“Will an ass do?” 

Thereupon the actor approached the footlights and said in a loud aside: 

“Come around to the stage door after the performance and we'll see.” 
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Biblical Problem 


Whence Came the Bible? 


The facts presented here will prove to be very elementary to those 
who have made even a cursory study of the history of the Bible. 
But there are so many who have heard almost nothing of that true 


history. 


E, A. Mangan 


THERE IS A STORY told about a 
certain southern preacher which, whether 
it be true or not, illustrates a miscon- 
ception that is very widespread. The 
story has it that in one of his flights of 
oratory, the preacher said: “Ah, breth- 
ren, what was it that comforted and 
strengthened Joseph in his dark prison 
in Egypt? What was it that formed his 
daily support and meditation? What 
but that blessed book, the Bible!” 

It is an actual fact that many people 
labor under the impression that the com- 
plete Bible existed in the times of the 
great patriarch Joseph, and that it is a 
book that was written in its entirety 
at one and the same time. This same 
ludicrous supposition, in somewhat mod- 
ified form, is made by a great many 
Protestant preachers, who assume that 
the only thing Christ left as a guide 
for His followers was the Bible, which 
he handed over to them complete and 
determined before His ascension into 
heaven. They seem to be unaware that 
not a single book of the New Testament 
had been written before Christ’s death 
and ascension, and that the last book 
was not completed until about the year 
100. Nor are they aware that if the 
Catholic Church had not used her au- 
thority to determine which books rightly 
belonged in the Bible and which did not, 
they would not have an accepted and 
undisputed Bible today. 


The Bible Written at Different Times 
The Bible is not one book except in 
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the unique sense that every word of 
the original script of the Bible is God’s 
word. God is in a real sense the author 
of the whole Bible and of every part 
of it. In that sense it is one book. But 
God did not take a pencil or pen and 
write the pages; He used men as living, 
intellectual instruments to do the writ- 
ing. Therefore each book of the Bible 
has a twofold authorship, one divine and 
the other human. 

The Bible contains seventy-three 
books. Forty-six of these belong to what 
is called the Old Testament and all 
these were written before the birth of 
Our Lord. There are twenty-seven 
books in the New Testament, and all 
these were written after Our Lord’s 
death. The seventy-three books were 
written at widely different times by 
many different men. Up to very recently 
it was the unanimous opinion of all 
authorities that these books were written 
on papyrus-reed paper and preserved 
in the form of rolls. It is barely pos- 
sible that one or two of the latest books 
of the New Testament were written on 
sheets of the same kind of papyrus, 
and then bound together somewhat as 
a book is bound today. 

The predominant language used by 
the Old Testament. writers was the 
ancient Hebrew. Some few of the later 
books may have been written in Ara- 
maic, the language spoken by the Jews 
after 500 B.C., and at least two of 
the latest ones were written in Greek. 
All the New Testament writers with 
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the exception of St. Matthew, who 
wrote in Aramaic, used the Greek 
language. (It is interesting to notice 
how often arguments from, for, or even 
against the Bible are based on some 
point that is peculiar to the English 
translation, by persons who are ob- 
viously unaware that the Bible was not 
written originally in English.) 

Moses was the man who started this 
unique book called the Bible. Jewish 
and Christian tradition have always as- 
signed to him the first five books of 
the Bible, and in spite of attempts to 
disprove his authorship in modern times, 
not a single scientific argument has been 
able to dislodge the tradition. Moses 
organized the first five books of the 
Bible. They may have been added to 
after his time; they may have been 
edited, but they are substantially the 
books of Moses. 

St. John the Apostle was the last of 
the illustrious authors to be used by 
God to write a divine book. After St. 
John’s death no inspired book was 
written. Thus, within the space of about 
1500 years all the books of the Bible 
were written. 


Collections of the Books 

As each book was written, the Bible 
became larger, that is, it contained more 
books. The work which was entailed 
in writing, copying and preserving these 
precious treasures was truly amazing. 
It must be remembered that all through 
the 1500 years in which the books of 
the Bible were being written, there were 
none of the mechanical means of writ- 
ing and printing that are known today. 
Each book was painstakingly printed 
out by hand, and reproduced in the 
same way. There was no printing press 
until 1400 years after Christ, that is, 
about 500 years ago. Yet all these books 
were so carefully collected, preserved 


and recopied that when Our Lord walked 
the earth the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were read every Saturday in 
synogogues not only in Palestine but in 
practically every sizeable city of the 
Roman world. This fact of itself proves 
that collections were made, but we have 
some definite references in the Scrip- 
tures themselves to the fact that these 
collections were being made all through 
Israel’s history. David, Solomon, Eze- 
chias, Esdras, Judas Maccabaeus, all 
made collections and editions of all the 
sacred books known up to their time. 
The logical and valid presumption is 
that many more were also made. 


Translation into Greek 

In order that the Jews who were 
scattered throughout the world outside 
of Palestine might have the sacred books 
in a language known to them, all the 
books of the Old Testament were trans- 
lated into Greek. This project, a stupen- 
dous one at any time, was undertaken 
in Egypt about two hundred years be- 
fore Our Lord’s birth. It is certain that 
at the time of Our Lord’s public ministry 
all the Old Testament books as we have 
them now were available in the Greek 
language. The first Greek translation 
is called the Septuagint version. The 
fact that it was made and approved by 
Jerusalem is very important historically, 
because it provides unassailable proof 
that we have the exact number of books 
of the Old Testament that were inspired 
and handed down. 

Since about the year 90 A.D., the 
Jews do not acknowledge seven books 
of the Old Testament that are to be 
found in the Catholic Bible. In that 
year the Jewish Rabbis, at a council of 
Jamnia, threw out these seven books. 
But history proves that they did so 
because of some prejudice, probably be- 
cause these books were especially used 
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in Christian worship. Whether the Jews 
ever had all these seven books in the 
Hebrew language in Palestine makes no 
difference. The fact that for about a 
century or more the Jews outside of 
Palestine had them in Greek and con- 
stantly used them cannot be denied, 
and they could not thus have been ac- 
cepted as God’s inspired word without 
approval from Jerusalem. It may be 
noted that the very fact that there is 
controversy about these books proves 
how necessary it is that there be an 
authority capable of deciding what is 
the inspired word of God. 


Christ and His apostles accepted all 
the books of the Old Testament as in- 
spired and handed over this teaching to 
the Church. After 100 A.D., there were 
some doubts in some of the churches as 
to the inspiration of the seven books 
deleted by the Jews, either because all 
the churches did not have copies of all 
the books, or because of the action of 
the Jewish rabbis at Jamnia. It was 
the Catholic Church that sifted the 
evidence in regard to this dispute for 
almost 300 years, and then decided that 
the tradition stemming from Christ was 
just as pure and unadulterated in re- 
gard to these seven books as it was in 
regard to all the others; from then on 
she calmly taught the divine authorship 
and inspiration of the complete Old 
Testament. In the 16th century, the 
new reformers (Luther, etc.) began 
anew to reject the same seven books of 
the Old Testament, and so at the coun- 
cil of Trent, in the year 1545, the 
Catholic Church drew up the dogmatic 
definition proclaiming the inspiration of 
all the books and all the parts of the 
books of the Old Testament. 


The rejection of these seven books 
on the part of the reformers was clearly 
dictated by prejudice. The only his- 
torical argument they offered for the 
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rejection was the fact that the Jewish 
canon or list of inspired books did not 
contain them at that time. We have 
seen that the only thing that can be 
proved is that the Jewish canon did not 
contain them after they were proscribed 
by the Rabbis at Jamnia. If the Catho- 
lic Church had not preserved the Old 
Testament whole and entire, we would 
have at best a very mutilated Old Testa- 
ment today. 


The New Testament 

The writing and preserving of the 
New Testament had a somewhat similar 
history. The twenty-seven books were 
written by eight different authors, all of 
them apostles except St. Mark and St. 
Luke. Soon these books were being 
copied and recopied, so that by about 
100 A. D. most of the books were being 
publicly read in all the churches. For 
a time, some few of the shorter books 
were not read in all the churches, but 
again before 400 A. D. the whole New 
Testament was publicly accepted and 
used by the universal church. At the 
time of the reformation in the 16th 
century, Luther and some of his fol- 
lowers rejected one or the other of the 
books of the New Testament, but by 
degrees these books found their way 
back into non-Catholic Bibles. Today 
all non-Catholic Bibles have all the 
New Testament books just as Catholic 
Bibles have. 

From this short sketch of the history 
of the Bible, two points should become 
clear: 1) that it was by the super- 
human efforts of the Catholic Church, 
both to ascertain what were the in- 
spired books and then to preserve and 
hand them down in the long ages when 
there was no printing or mass book- 
making as there is today, that modern 
Christians have a Bible at all; and 2) 
that disputes about certain parts of the 
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Bible could never have been settled had 
not Christ left an authority in His 
Church to decide just such things. 
Every statement to the effect that the 
Catholic Church has opposed or stifled 
the Bible is the product of the crassest 
ignorance. Real scholars, of course, know 
and acknowledge their debt to the 
Catholic Church in regard to the Bible. 

But there are many who are still 
being duped by the statements of igno- 
rant or pejudiced professors or preachers, 
who maintain that the Church consist- 
ently mutilated the Bible, that she did 
everything she could, especially in the so- 
called dark ages, to discredit and to 
destroy it. As a result, many a non- 
Catholic sincerely believes that the Cath- 
olic Bible is a sadly mutilated fragment 
of the one he knows and reads, and 
that if (which, God forbid!) he were 
to pick up a Catholic Bible and read it, 
he would recognize scarcely a single 
passage as God’s word. 

The fact is that a non-Catholic could 
pick up a Catholic Bible and read for 
hours before he would detect any ap- 
preciable difference between it and his 
own, except that he would find the seven 
books of the Old Testament there, which 
the founders of his Protestant religion 
took out of the Bible. 


Acknowledgment of Claims 

In answer, therefore, to the question 
which is the title of this article, I should 
say that the world today received the 
Bible from the Catholic Church, whose 
members studied and toiled and gave 
their lives to preserve intact the book of 
God. The Catholic Church received the 
Bible from God, through His representa- 
tives of Old Testament days, through 
Jesus Christ His Son, and through the 
apostles and their successors. 

God inspired the writing of the first 
part of the Bible to prepare the world 


for the coming of His Son, and this 
Son, Jesus Christ, recognized His Fa- 
ther’s writing and approved it. The 
remainder of the Bible was written about 
this Son and His doctrine, and was con- 
fided to the Church that stood with 
Him by the sea of Galilee, watched Him 
shed the last drop of His blood on the 
cross, talked with Him after His resur- 
rection, and saw Him ascend into 
heaven. 

There are still those who believe, too, 
as a result of false instruction, that the 
Church tried to keep the Bible from the 
people. They maintain that if it had 
not been for Luther, who made a trans- 
lation of the Bible into German (which 
is a good example of mutilation for 
anyone who cares to compare his orig- 
inal edition with the ancient copies 
of the Bible), it would never have be- 
come as popular as it is today. 


This is one of the outlandish fables 
of all history. There were vernacular 
translations of the Bible long before 
Luther. He was not the first one to 
translate it into German; there were 
many German editions of the Bible be- 
fore Luther was born. Proof of this 
can be found in almost any large library 
in the world. 

It is true that at the time of the 
reformers many new translations of the 
Bible, in all current languages, were 
being made. Many of these were doc- 
tored to suit the particular tenets that 
the reformer who made the translation 
happened to be preaching. But the 
popularity of new editions of the Bible 
began, not with Luther, but with Gut- 
tenberg, the inventor of printing. It 
was only natural that once it became 
possible to reproduce many copies of 
the Bible from blocks of set up type, 
the most popular book in the world 
should be frequently reprinted, and in 
many different languages. 
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Everything in a Nutshell 


The neatly packaged future, complete with fireworks and all, for 


the business man’s calendar. 


L. G. Miller 


ANYONE who has dipped into the 
contents of Fortune Magazine, one of 
the several prosperous brain-children of 
Henry R. Luce, will have recognized it 
as a super-slick, continuous commen- 
tary on the modern world of business 
and finance. “To mirror industrial civ- 
ilization” is the avowed purpose of the 
magazine, as set forth in the original 
prospectus; it is, however, quite evi- 
dently designed for that special section 
of industrial civilization which falls 
within the higher brackets of income. 
Its subscription price, advertising range, 
and frequent solemn complacency of 
editorial content serve to lessen its ap- 
peal to the rank and file of industrial 
employees who have to struggle along 
on considerably less than $10,000 per 
year. 

Now it is only too often the con- 
sidered opinion of the successful busi- 
ness man that there is no area of 
human thought and endeavor in which 
he is not competent to pontificate, and 
the more money he makes the more 
firmly entrenched becomes that some- 
what quaint idea. Mr. Henry Ford, 
Sr., having accumulated a few million 
dollars, began to fancy himself as an 
arbiter of world politics, and not in- 
frequently obliged reporters with a di- 
gest of his views. Recently one of the 
Rockefeller heirs felt it incumbent 
upon himself to read a little lecture 
to the churches of the world. He had 
made a quick survey of the field of re- 
ligion, and felt confident that he had 
hit upon a perfectly workable solution 
to the problem of disunity. 
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In short, nothing goes to the head 
so quickly as the wine of financial pros- 
perity; let a man make a fortune in 
furniture polish, and he soon develops 
the itch to pontificate in the fields of 
political economy, philosophy, theology 
and any other branches of human 
thought that may come to his attention; 
nor does it even enter his head that he 
may be floundering around beyond his 
depth. 

Since Fortune “faithfully mirrors in- 
dustrial civilization,” one might expect 
to find from time to time in its pages a 
trace of this naive cocksureness. A re- 
cent editorial was a case in point; its 
subject was a recent book by one 
George Gamow entiled One-Two- 
Three - Infinity. 

Mr. Gamow, it appears, does re- 
search in the fields of astronomy, an- 
thropology, geology, and half a dozen 
allied sciences, and has written sev- 
eral books synthesizing his discovereries 
for the enlightenment of the general 
public. In the volume under discussion, 
which Fortune treats with great respect 
and reverence, the author discourses on 
the origin of life, on the end of the 
world, and on the possibility of life 
on other planets. These are fascinating, 
but rather abstruse subjects from a 
scientific standpoint, and one might 
suppose that scientists would be con- 
tent to offer in regard to them only a 
few cautious and tentative theories. But 
not Mr. Gamow. He has personally dis- 
covered all the answers, and he is not 
afraid to proclaim them before the 
world. 
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Theorizing on how our planetary 
system came into being, Mr. Gamow 
first dismisses a hypothesis long held by 
astronomers, the “near-collision theory,” 
which supposes that eons ago a wan- 
dering star, passing close to the sun, 
tore off a mass of incandescent matter 
which later resolved itself into planets. 
If one starts with this theory, the author 
says, one must suppose that there are 
only a few planetary systems in our 
entire galaxy of 100 to 200 billion stars, 
since such collisions of astral bodies 
must have been rare. (Don’t ask us 
why; we are merely quoting Mr. 
Gamow.) Considering also, declares our 
worthy pundit (and this is where it re- 
ally gets good) that life requires a 
juxta-position of a fairly improbable 
collection of atoms, it is quite possible 
to believe that there is no human life 
for at least 500 million light years in 
any direction. 


So much for the theory formerly in 
vogue. Now then, Mr. Gamow con- 
tinues briskly, according to the latest 
definitive researches into the subject, 
the sun creates its own planetary system 
without outside intervention. This 
means that planetary systems through- 
out our galaxy of stars may be com- 
monplace; in fact there may be millions 
of planets within our galaxy alone on 
which the physical conditions are about 
identical with those of earth. “It would 
be at least strange if life—even in its 
highest forms—had failed to develop 
in these inhabitable worlds.” 


It all sounds very neat and tidy and 
plausible, and Fortune’s prosperous 
business men readers will just dote on 
such an explanation, in which the major 
problems of human life and origin and 
destiny are neatly wrapped up in a lit- 
tle box, tied with a blue ribbon, and 
contents duly certified by the Better 
Business Bureau. It all sounds so neat 


and tidy, in fact, that one is stimulat- 
ed to a great curiosity in the further 
pronouncements of Mr. Gamow. The 
brief excerpt of his thought in Fortune 
only serves to whet one’s appetite; 
what have been his startling discoveries 
in other uncharted areas of scientific 
thought? 


Mr. Gamow is not one to disap- 
point his followers; anyone not in a 
position to buy his books can find a fur- 
ther condensation of his thought in the 
August Science Digest. This is a month- 
ly magazine chock full of sensational 
despatches from scientific control towers 
all over the world. The article in ques- 
tion is a digest of Mr. Gamow’s book 
Biography of the Earth, and deals spe- 
cifically with the final disposition of 
our terrestrial globe, an event which 
the author describes with a wealth of 
detail and a nice attention to chron- 
ology. There will be a repeat perform- 
ance of the glacial era in 50,000 A. D. 
and again in 90,000 A. D. Canada will 
be entirely blanketed, but most of the 
United States will be untouched, al- 
though Boston, Chicago and Seattle 
may find themselves on the very edge 
of the glacial advance. 


However, the question as to whether 
Boston will be under ice in 50,000 A. 
D. is a purely academic one, as far as 
our race is concerned, because in the 
year 20,000 A. D., says Mr. Gamow, 
the sun will have reached maximum 
heat and nothing living on the earth 
will be able to survive. 


As a matter of fact, there is even no 
need to worry about a date with des- 
tiny in 20,000 A. D. There is something 
much closer than that to worry about. 
Mr. Gamow is a firm believer in the 
evolutionary process. The past history 
of living things, he writes, proves that 
animals, including man, keep evolving 
into larger and larger species until they 
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reach such a tremendous size that they 
are no longer able to find sufficient 
nourishment, and thereupon they be- 
come extinct. Any day now the elephant 
can be expected to disappear, and when 
men evolve into being as big as ele- 
phants, they can look forward to the 
same fate, while the small animal 
grovelling at a man’s feet may some 
day be the dictator of the earth. 


Just one more choice item from Mr. 
Gamow’s gamut of scientific prophe- 
cies. As has been said, he pictures the 
world as meeting its supreme catastro- 
phe in a terrific heat wave caused by 
the sun’s heat becoming more and more 
intense. There is enough hydrogen or 
source of heat in the sun at normal ex- 
penditure for roughly ten billion years 
(that “roughly” is good; Mr. Gamow 
won’t argue with you if you say nine 
billion), but things are going to come 
to a boil long before that. The sun will 
get hotter right along until at last the 
water and even the atmosphere of the 
earth are completely consumed. Now 
comes the piece de resistance of the en- 
tire article: 


“However, investigation carried on 
by the author at the time he was pre- 
paring the book indicates that even 
when ‘walking the last mile’ the sun 
will once more demonstrate its might 
and will burst into a brilliant display 
of fireworks.” 


Well, there you have it, dear reader. 
The future of humanity and the world 
in general neatly catalogued and dated 
and described, even to the detail of a 
last glorious Fourth of July. There are 
no loose ends, no problems left for the 
mind at all. After all, it is so untidy to 
leave anything in the field of specula- 
tion and mere theory. Why not put 
everything under the head of facts, so 
that we know where we stand and what 
to expect? It is just the sort of thing 
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one might expect Fortune and Fortune’s 
prosperous readers to go for in a big 
way. Having licked the problem of sales 
resistance to soap flakes or corn re- 
mover, they feel there is no reason 
why they can’t solve the question of 
what is going to happen to the world 
in the next 100 thousand years. 


Let it not be thought that we have 
any intention of disparaging the gen- 
uine achievements of science. Scientists 
have literally laid the earth open for 
inspection, and even the atom has been 
forced to unveil its secrets to the scien- 
tific gaze. 


But what science has proved and 
what it can only theorize about are two 
different things, and as to what will 
happen to the earth 20,000 years from 
now is certainly very much in the field 
of hypothesis. Some few aspects of the 
evolutionary theory have been proved; 
others are questionable because of lack 
of sufficient data; and still others, par- 
ticularly as regards man, remain entirely 
without grounds in the opinion of many 
reputable scientists. Mr. Gamow’s leaps 
from peak to peak of unknown moun- 
tain ranges of thought, by which he 
arrives at a complete map of the earth’s 
development from 200,000 B. C. to 
100,000 A. D.; all this is enough to 
make a genuine scientist shudder like an 
aspen leaf. We feel confident that the 
real scientist, patiently plodding through 
a maze of data and cautiously offering 
a modest theory or two in the course 
of a lifetime of research, would, on 
reading Mr. Gamow’s lucubrations, dis- 
miss him as a dangerous fool. 


One thing is certain; it takes less of 
an act of faith to believe that God 
created the world and all that is in it 
and that He controls the destiny of 
man down to the very end, than it does 
to believe Mr. Gamow when he tells 
us that life came into being as the re- 
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sult of the “juxta-position of a fairly 
improbable collection of atoms,” or 
that the sun about the year 20,000 
A. D. will put on a display of celestial 
fireworks. There are many mysteries 
wrapped up in the story of God’s crea- 
tive process, and as time goes on, scien- 
tists, using their God-given intelligence, 
may unravel more and more of them. 
But it is safe to say that the genuine 
scientists will have something better to 
offer than the wild guesses of Mr. 


Gamow; and they will not begin their 
investigations, as he does, with the 
highly implausible assumption that life 
began as the result of the chance “com- 
ing together of a fairly improbable col- 
lection of atoms.” 

As for the brisk and well-informed 
editors of Fortune, if this is the sort of 
thing in which they put their belief, we 
can only conclude, begging their par- 
don, that they are somewhat gullible 
and more than a little naive. 





Fanaticism in Practice 


In the early days of the nineteenth century among the pioneers along the 
Western frontier in our country there flourished those fantastic religious 
gatherings known as camp-meetings or revivals. Based entirely upon emotion- 
alism, these meetings attracted huge throngs and produced several types of 
individual or mass hysteria, which came to have specific descriptive names, 
given to them by the preachers themselves. 


Thus those worshippers were described as “the slain” who, in the pitch of 
emotional excitement, lost control of their bodies and fell senseless to the 
ground. One authority describes a revival during which about 3000 people 
were “slain,” and lay on the floor in such numbers that “it became impossible 
for the multitudes to move without trampling them, and they were hurriedly 
moved to the meeting house. Some lay quiet, unable to move or speak. Some 
talked, but could not move. Some beat the floor with their heels. Some, 
shrieking in agony, bounded about, it is said, like a live fish out of water. 
Many lay down and rolled over and over for hours at a time . . .” 


“The jerks” was another common type of hysteria. In this phenomenon, 
the head would be thrown from side to side so swiftly that the features would 
be blotted out, and the hair made to snap. When the body was affected, the 
sufferer was “hurled over hindrances that came in his way and finally dashed 
to the ground to bounce about like a ball.” 


Still another type was the “holy laugh,” described thus: “During the 
most earnest preaching and exhorting, even sincere professors of religion 
would, of a sudden, burst into loud laughter; others, unable to resist, would 
follow, and soon the assembled multitude would join in.” 


Perhaps the most repugnant manifestation of all was “the barks” and the 
subsequent “treeing the devil.” “Men fancied themselves dogs, went down 
on all fours, and barked until they grew hoarse. It was no uncommon sight 
to behold numbers of them gathered about a tree, barking, yelping, treeing 
the devil.” —Curran. “Major Trends in American Church History.” 
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Well worth the interest of all who have 
not read the account of it in the N.C.W.C. 
news dispatches, is the story of the village 
in Japan that recently asked the mission- 
aries of the Immaculate Heart of Mary to 
come and make the entire village Catholic. 
The village was Migu, with a population 
of 9,000 and the request came in the form 
of a letter, signed by the mayor, the first 
alderman, and a prominent business man 
of the town. The letter describes the village, 
states that there is not a single Catholic 
in it, and then gives the reasons why it 
desires to become Catholic. The letter is so 
unique, and contains so much instruction 
and inspiration, that the bystander quotes 
it here in full: 


“Our town wishes to initiate,” it reads, 
“a movement which we believe will lead 
towards a better place for us to live in 
and towards a better world. While there 
are no Catholics in this town, we have 
come to the conclusion that the Catholic 
Church alone holds the key to social peace 
and happiness. Some of us have seen the 
self-sacrificing life of your missioners in 
China and the care you take of orphans, 
old people and all destitute persons. We, 
the mayor and aldermen of this town, with 
the exception of the one communist council 
member, have unanimously decided to in- 
vite your collaboration to make our town 
a true Catholic center from which truth 
and happiness will radiate many miles 
around. We do not know how to accomplish 
this purpose, but we do know that we want 
it and are willing to force you, as it were, 
by the earnestness of our appeal to accept 
our invitation. We do not think you can 
refuse. 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


“Without wishing to vaunt our town 
above other communities, we like to point 
out that it is situated along the Inland Sea 
at a most scenic spot, which before long 
may become a national park. Our people 
are mostly farmers, devoted to their families 
and their land. But they need guidance 
and instruction if they are to improve them- 
selves and the productivity of their fields. 
This place has since times immemorial been 
spared from earthquakes and floods. But 
worse than these, we now fear the confusion 
which, since the end of the war, has crept 
into our minds. We believe that life should 
have a higher purpose than that of this 
earth. We have until now been able to 
stem the tide of civil strife at our very 
doors, but in the neighboring cities, com- 
munism, which seeks to destroy our country 
and our homes and our fields, is rearing 
its ugly head. 

e 

“Lest you should mistake this desire of 
ours as a mere flight of fancy, we have 
decided in plenary session of the town’s 
people upon. the following measures: 


“We shall purchase and donate to the 
Catholic Church a government-owned 
property of 55 hectares (about 150 acres) 
along the shore of the Inland Sea. This 
property has a private beach and we 
think it the best place in town. 

“The town shall transfer to the Catholic 
Church ownership of two hectares (five 
acres) of rice fields now owned by the 
town people; also a public hall and ad- 
jacent house which could be used as a 
church and rectory. 

“The first alderman shall donate to you 
two small houses and put at your disposal 
a large apartment house which could be 
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used as a convent by the Sisters. 

“The township shall landscape the 
aforementioned terrain for building pur- 
poses, and collaborate in every way to 
make your stay with us a happy one. 

“The township shall extend a highway 
to the aforementioned place. 

“In exchange for these sacrifices, we 
ask you to give us the full collaboration 
‘of the Catholic Church, represented by 
your mission society in this sector of 
Japan. We want to make of this town 
a center of Catholic life and activities. 
What Ise has become to Shinto, Kyoto 
to Buddhism, we would like Mizu to 
become to Catholicism. 


e 
“We beg you to send us Sisters to instruct 


our children. There is no high school in 
this sector. Our children get up at four 
o’clock in the morning to go to school. But 
over and above a school where they learn 
merely worldly wisdom, we wish them to 
be brought up in an atmosphere of love 
and concern for their neighbors. Therefore, 
we invite you to start a girl’s center which, 
we hope, will become a general education 
center and the hub of social and welfare 
activities. We earnestly hope that you shall 
accede to our request. Perhaps we are the 
first town in Japan to address ourselves to 
the Catholic Church in this way. We feel 
proud of it. For we want our town to be 
a beacon not only for ships on the sea 
lanes, but also for travelers on the road 
of life. We shall have everything ready for 
you and the Sisters by the spring of next 
year. Come and stay with us.” , 


® 
There are many striking features about 


the above request, which by the way, the 
Oblate missionaries have promised to ful- 
fill. Indeed, a very profitable meditation 
can be made by Catholics all over the 
world on what is written there “between 
the lines.” The first point to be noted is 
the fact that the only reason why the 
village fathers looked upon Catholicism as 


the truth was that they had seen it in 
operation toward the abandoned and the 
poer. Catholics sometimes forget that this 
is the great argument, the one that cannot 
be resisted, for the truth of their faith. 
Intellectual argument and proof are good 
and necessary, it is true; but here is a 
striking example of how true charity by- 
passes all argument and teaches the truth 
at a glance. 
@ 

The second feature of the letter is the 
fact that, while all over the world anti- 
clericals and irreligious malcontents are at- 
tacking the Catholic Church on the ground 
that her members hold so much property, 
so many beautiful churches, such fine 
schools, etc., for their spiritual use, this 
pagan village, with but meagre knowledge 
of what the Church can do for them, offers 
to missionaries 150 acres “of the best 
property in town.” It has always been 
thus, if only the anti-clericals could see 
beyond the values of dollars and cents: 
people give and bequeath property to the 
emissaries of Christ only because they for- 
see the good it will do for them and for 
their children in such hands. It has become 
great in amount and value only because 
the number of those seeking the spiritual 
goods above the material have grown into 
the millions. 

@ 

A third feature of the letter is the perfect 
recognition it manifests of the need of 
proper education for the young. In areas 
where the faith is old, and has been preach- 
ing for generations that education without 
God is no true education at all, there are 
hundreds who prefer to give their children 
the material benefits of a secular education 
rather than send them to an “unfashionable” 
Catholic school. And here we have a city 
of pagans begging for Catholic Sisters, ask- 
ing that a school be built quickly in which 
they can teach, and affirming their belief 
in the importance of a religious education. 
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First for the Best 


St. Louis, King of France, once saw 
his sister Isabella busily engaged in 
making a beautiful piece of embroidery. 

“May I expect to receive this as a 
gift?” he said to her, smiling. 

“No,” said Isabella. “It is the first 
of its kind, and I am making it for my 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

And when the embroidery was fin- 
ished, she presented it to the first poor 
person she met. 


The Devil’s Due 

The story is told of a miser who, 
after a number of years, was converted 
from his evil ways, and struggled hard 
to burn out the roots of avarice in his 
heart. 

It happened that a certain poor neigh- 
' bor of his had the misfortune of finding 
his farm house ablaze one day, and 
before much could be done about it, 
everything he owned had gone up in 
flames. 

The ex-miser had the good thought of 
helping the victim of the fire, so he 
walked back towards his smoke-house, 
determined to secure a ham and present 
it to the neighbor so that he might at 
least have something for the next day’s 
meals. As he walked, the devil whispered 
in his ear: 

“Give him the smallest ham you 
have.” 

Thereupon a great struggle took place 
in the ex-miser’s mind, for he was still 
battling might and main with his avari- 
ciousness. But he manfully dismissed 
the suggestion, and reaching the smoke- 
house, took from its hook the largest 
ham he could find. 
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Thereupon the evil spirit in frustra- 
tion hissed: 

“You are a fool!” 

This was too much. The harassed 
ex-miser looked around and said audi- 
bly: 

“Tf you don’t keep still, I'll give him 
every ham in my smoke-house!” 

Maybe certain mediocre Catholics 
could profit by his example. 


Saint’s Logic 

Brother Giles, the companion of St. 
Francis of Assisi, was once visited by 
two distinguished gentlemen. After con- 
versing with him for some time, one of 
them said: 

“You must pray for us, Brother.” 

“Oh,” said Brother Giles, “you do 
not need my prayers.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“For this reason: You live amid all 
the comforts of the world, and still 
believe you will get to heaven. But I 
am a poor man, and I spend my days in 
labor and penance, and yet I fear I 
shall be damned. If you are so con- 
fident of reaching heaven, it is you who 
should pray for me.” 

Brother Giles was known for his 
simplicity, but there is more than a 
little keenness in this answer of his to 
worldlings. 


Personal Service 

One of the Missionary Catechists 
tells of the little boy who was asked 
during the instruction class to explain 
how he thought he could serve God 
in order to save his soul. 

“T’d like to serve God food at my 
father’s restaurant,’ was the reply. 
































Before or After? 

A man in England recently attempted 
to make a study of what sort of thoughts 
are apt to run through a person’s mind 
in the moment immediately before death. 

Obviously unable to poll those who 
had actually died, he did what he 
thought was the next best thing. He 
polled all the people he could find who 
came so close to death that they had 
given themselves up for gone, though 
they escaped it at the final instant. 
After interviewing a number of such 
individuals, he came up with the con- 
clusion that only four out of ten persons 
may expect that their whole life will 
flash across their mind in the moment 
before they die. This is what seems 
to have happened to four out of ten 
whom he questioned. 

We can think of something far more 
important than the question of what 
we are likely to be thinking of in the 
exact moment before our death. For 
this we need no poll, no questioning 
of the already dead. We have it on the 
authority of God Himself that im- 
mediately after death the whole life of 
a person will indeed be paraded before 
his mind, and that a judgment on its 
merits and demerits, its goodness and 
badness, will be made by God. This 
is called the particular judgment, and it 
is to be passed on thoughts as well as 
words, on one’s secret as well as one’s 
most publicly known deeds. Its result 
will seal one’s fate forever. 

This is a valuable thought for Lenten 
meditation. It is impossible to possess 
the realization that nothing in one’s life, 
not even in one’s mind, is ever forgotten 
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by God, without wanting to keep the 
record clean and good. It is impossible 
to remember that the whole history 
of one’s life will have to be relived in 
the moment following upon death, with- 
out wanting to eliminate from it the 
shameful and bad. Only by effective 
repentance and a good sacramental con- 
fession can a person take the sting out 
of the remembrance of evil in the 
moment when he is being judged by God. 


Painless Giving 

The Funk and Wagnalls Co. has a 
new book out entitled “(How Tax Laws 
Make Giving to Charity Easy.” While 
we firmly approve of the tax-system in 
America that encourages the giving of 
excess income to charitable and religious 
causes, we are fearful that the emphasis 
being placed on “how much it saves to 
give in charity” will take much of the 
spiritual good and supernatural merit 
out of the donations to good causes 
made by many people. 

There are many Scriptural adages and 
Christian principles that run counter to 
the “saving by giving” kind of char- 
ity. “Don’t let your right hand know 
what your left is doing” might be freely 
translated, for modern use, into “Don’t 
consult the income tax forms and your 
check-book before giving to those in 
need.” “If a man takes your coat, give 
him your cloak also,” might be made to 
read: “After all tax-deductible amounts 
of your income have been given in 
charity, dig into the rest and give 
something more.” 

And of the widow who contributed 
a mite to the works of the temple Our 
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Lord said: “She hath cast in more than 
all they who have cast into the treasury. 
For all they did cast in of their abund- 
ance, but she of her want cast in all 
she had.” Will it not be something of a 
surprise to people who measured their 
donations to charity by the law of tax- 
deductible income, to find one day that 
the whole amount, which may have been 
written in thousands on their check- 
books, went down as less than the 
penny of a widow on the books of God? 

God’s command of charity said noth- 
ing about “tax-deductible income.” Of 
that which is over and above necessities, 
it did say, give generously to the poor. 
For those who want money to serve 
them well in the next world, we recom- 
mend strongly that the tax-tables be 
forgotten. 


The New Army 

We find it very interesting to read of 
the new “moral approach” which the 
Army has adopted towards draftees and 
other recruits. The policy was first 
strongly advised by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Religious and Moral Guidance 
in the Armed Forces, and was made 
effective by a published statement of the 
Commanding General of the Army 
Ground Forces, the tenor of which re- 
assured parents that all possible moral 
safeguards would be thrown up around 
their sons entering the service to keep 
them as pure as they were at home, 
and maybe more so. A promise was 
even made that profanity on the part 
of officers and non-coms directed to- 
wards the enlistees or even presumably 
uttered in their presence would not be 
tolerated. 

There was, of course, a motive of self- 
interest in this new declaration of policy. 
The Army is trying desperately to 
augment its forces, and has come to 
have a healthy respect for the pressure 
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of parental opinion. But in any case 
the decision is greatly to be admired, 
and all the more so since it is in such 
contrast with Army policy for many 
years. The old regular army man was 
only too apt to labor under the naive 
impression that the Articles of War 
constituted the best of human thought, 


the source of human morals, and the — 


only sanction of human misconduct. The 
A. W.’s constituted a veritable bible 
for him, and any religious teaching 
which could not be justified by chapter 
and verse in the A. W.’s was under im- 
mediate suspicion. 


Of course, the Articles of War set © 


down certain strictures on “conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman,” 
but, to put it mildly, this was interpreted 
in a rather wide sense, and a good many 
provisions of the natural law could safely 
be breached before the Army began to 
have a suspicion that such conduct 
might be unbecoming. 

Now apparently all that has been 
changed, and we understand that the 
change has been implemented in a num- 
ber of cases by drastic action against 
offenders. Perhaps the Army was as 
surprised as anybody to find that after 
a few months of putting the new policy 
into effect, there was a 40 percent de- 
crease in the venereal disease rate among 
servicemen, There were a good many 
Army men in the old days who would 
have said that such a thing was im- 
possible. It is to be hoped that they 
have sense to see now that the moral 
approach is still the most valid means 
of regulating human conduct. 


New Union of Protestants 

An article by Hartzell Spence in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post awakened our interest briefly, but 
left us with a sense of disappointment. 
The article was entitled “Can He Unite 
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The Protestants?”, and told the story 
of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Methodist 
foreign missionary and bishop who, it 
seems, has conceived a magnificent new 
plan for bringing together into one living 
tree the scattered branches of Protes- 
tantism. Twice he has made whirlwind 
tours of the country, speaking to large 
audiences, and everywhere evoking tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for his project. 

It is indeed a laudable project, but 
our disappointment stems from the 
fact that Dr. Jones sees no need for 
doctrinal agreement among the various 
churches. In fact, he is quoted as 
“startling his listeners” by telling 
them: “The idea that any one de- 
nomination is the exclusive or particu- 
lar channel of God’s grace is as dead as 
Queen Anne.” 

Thus, with a cavalier wave of the 
hand, Dr. Jones disposes of the entire 
body of Catholic belief, which is based 
on the fundamental tenet that Christ 
founded one church as His representa- 
tive on earth, made it easily identifiable 
under Peter and his successors, and 
promised to be with it all days. In view 
of the fact that there are some 25 mil- 
lion Catholics in this country and 300 
million throughout the world who sub 


scribe to that belief, it does seem 
strange that the good bishop can dis- 
miss it with a single pronunciamento, 
as if it did not even exist. 

It is as if he were to say: “The idea 
that a dog barks is as dead as Queen 
Anne.” No matter what Dr. Jones said 
about it, a dog would continue to bark. 
No matter how much he would like his 
listeners to believe the contrary, a not 
inconsiderable number of people be- 
lieve that Christ founded one church, 
and made it the particular channel of 
His grace. 

Dr. Jones wants to shelve all doc- 
trinal differences, and unite Protestants 
on the basis of their “inner life.” Surely 
that is a soil in which almost any plant 
can be expected to grow. Nevertheless 
we would be willing to make a small 
wager that even on that broad basis 
he is doomed to frustration. He may 
indeed found a new union, and he may 
enroll many thousands or millions of 
members. But the principle of division 
lies at the very heart of Protestantism, 
and when the dust has settled, he will 
find that in forming a new union he 
has merely added another branch to 
those already lying dead beneath the 
tree. 


In A “Christian” Nation 
A roving reporter, according to a story that is making the rounds, asked 
the same question of a number of people that he met on the street. The 
question was: “What was the most important event in all history?” 


The first five replies were as follows: 


“The settlement of Jamestown by the English.” 
“The defeat of the Saracens at Tours.” 


“The splitting of the atom.” 
“The defeat of the Japanese.” 
“The invention of the wheel.” 


The sixth answer—from a fourteen-year-old, was as follows: 


“The birth of Jesus Christ.” 


In our opinion, the incident affords much food for reflection. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


3. The English Schism: 

One can scarcely read the history of 
England without bursting into tears. 
For, behold, a nation, which previously 
had outstripped all others in Europe in 
its zeal for the Catholic religion, sud- 
denly becoming its greatest enemy and 
persecutor! Who is not moved with 
compassion at beholding the loss of a 
kingdom which had been so attached 
to the faith and to piety as to be 
called “The Island of Saints?” The 
historian, Capgrave, informs us that 
seven kings of England had renounced 
the royal crown to become religious 
in different monasteries, and that thirty- 
two kings had been martyred for their 
faith. Before the schism every village 
had its own native Saint as its protector. 
What subject more worthy of our com- 
passion could be found than so saintly 
a kingdom becoming the receptacle of all 
vices and heresies! 

Some historians narrate that England 
received the Christian Faith at the time 
of the Emperor Tiberius. Others claim 
that it was Joseph of Arimathea, who, 
with a group of twelve disciples, first 
brought Christianity to the land. But, 
whatever the facts may be, which are 
hidden in the dimness of history, the 
faith spread rapidly in England. It 
survived the persecutions of Diocletian; 
numerous converts were made during 
the peaceful reign of Constantine, and 
many who had fallen into the heresies of 
Arius and Pelagius, were returned to 
the true faith through the missionary 


efforts of St. Germanus of Auxerre and 
St. Loup. 

When the Anglo-Saxon invasion, in 
the year 596, brought severe damage to 
the faith in England, Pope St. Gregory 
sent St. Augustine and forty other 
Benedictine monks to the island, a step 
which was instrumental in insuring 
England of the true faith for a period 
of almost 1000 years. 

During this period, the country and 
its rulers were signalized by their un- 
swerving loyalty to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. In 1212, King John and all the 
Barons of the kingdom declared them- 
selves to be voluntary subjects of the 
Roman Church, recognizing that they 
held the kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land in fief from the Church. The rulers 
put their declaration into practical effect 


Psd decreeing an annual and perpetual 
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ent to be paid to the Holy See, a pay- 
ment which was made on the Feast of 
St. Michael each year until the 25th 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. During 
this century of faith in England, many 
Councils were held, strengthening ec- 
clesiastical discipline. The observance 
of their decrees was maintained exactly 
until the time of the same Henry VIII, 
who, refusing to contain his shameful 
passion for an immodest woman, plunged 
himself into an abyss of infamies and 
dragged the entire country with himself 
into common ruin. 

Let us see how misfortune befell 
England. In 1501, Henry VII contract- 
ed for the marriage of his eldest son, 
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Arthur, to Catherine of Aragon, the 
daughter of the Catholic King Ferdi- 
nand. But the young prince died before 
the marriage was consummated, and to 
maintain peace with Spainy his brother, 
Henry VIII, after receiving a dispensa- 
tion from Pope Julius II, espoused the 
princess, of whom he had five children, 
three sons and two daughters. 

But, before we proceed further, let us 
remark here that Henry was so attached 
to the Catholic religion that, on seeing 
it attacked by Luther, he set himself 
to pursue the heretic’s followers even 
to the point of putting them to death; 
on one occasion he had the books of 
Luther publicly burned; again, he com- 
manded John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, to preach in defense of the authority 
of the Pope. Moreover, Henry himself 
composed and published a book in de- 
fense of the true faith, dealing with the 
seven Sacraments in refutation of the 
blasphemies of Luther, and dedicated 
it to Pope Leo X. The Pontiff, in rec- 
ompense, honored Henry with the title, 
“Defender of the Faith.” 

But, after twenty-five years of married 
life with the princess of Aragon, who 
was five years his senior, Henry fell 
in love with Anne Boleyn, and began 
to conceive an aversion for his legitimate 
spouse. Anne, a very clever woman, 
recognizing the passion of the king for 
her, one day emphatically declared that 
she would never be his until she was 
made his wife. Henry was so infatuated 
that the more the object of his desires 
was denied him, the more his desires 
were inflamed. He determined to espouse 
her at any price. It was this resolution 
which brought in its wake unheard of 
infamies and the loss of so many millions 
of souls. 

Unfortunately for England, Thomas 
Wolsey, a sycophant of the king, was 
not merely Bishop of York, but chancel- 


lor of the kingdom and a Cardinal of 
the Church. Recognizing the King’s 
infatuation with Anne Boleyn, Wolsey 
advised the king to repudiate his spouse, 
Queen Catherine. He alleged that the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine was 
invalid because of her former marriage 
to his brother, Arthur, and he even 
dared to support this claim with specious 
arguments from Sacred Scripture. The 
groundlessness of Wolsey’s claim, how- 
ever, was proved by a number of argu- 
ments and events. Henry had been 
granted a dispensation by the Pope to 
marry Catherine, and this dispensation 
was seriously examined at Rome. More- 
over, the faculty of the University of 
Sorbonne was asked to pronounce upon 
the validity of Henry’s marriage to 
Catherine, and though they responded 
favorably, it has been proved that they 
were bribed. Having received such a 
‘favorable’ response from the Sorbonne, 
Henry also submitted the question of 
his marriage with Catherine to the Lu- 
theran leaders of Germany for their 
opinion. After consulting with other 
Lutheran doctors, Melanchthon respond- 
ed that the law forbidding a man to 
espouse the wife of his brother can be 
set aside by a higher authority, and 
that, therefore, the marriage of Henry 
and Catherine was valid. 


Despite these facts and arguments, 
Henry became more resolved than ever 
to make Anne his wife. Not even the 
fact that it was within the realm of 
possibility that this shameless girl was 
his own daughter could shake Henry’s 
resolve. For Anne’s mother had at one 
time been Henry’s concubine. When 
Thomas of Boleyn was apprised of 
Henry’s intentions, he hurried back to 
England from France, where he had 
been acting as ambassador. He went 
immediately to the king and begged him 
to abandon his intentions, since his 
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wife herself had assured him that Anne 
was the king’s daughter. But Henry 
angrily silenced the father, exclaiming: 
“A hundred other men have abused your 
wife; but whoever may be her father, 
you may be certain that she is going 
to be my wife. As to yourself, return to 
your embassy, and if you value your 
life, keep silent about this matter.” 
Henry persisted in his plans, and 
asked the Pope to make Cardinals Com- 
peggio and Wolsey judges in the divorce 
case. The Pope consented immediately, 
but the Queen appealed to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, claiming that the judges were 
prejudiced since they were vassals of 
the king. Meanwhile, the case proceeded 
in England and the king hoped for a 
speedy settlement. But Wolsey had 
had a change of heart. He and Com- 
peggio agreed to proceed with great 
care in the case, for they foresaw on the 
one hand a universal scandal, should 
they bow to the will of the king, and on 
the other the indignation of the monarch 
should they decide against him. 
Meanwhile, in answer to the appeal 
of the Queen, the Pope recalled the case 
to Rome. Henry sent Thomas Cranmer, 
a priest, but a conscienceless man and 
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a Lutheran at heart, to represent him 
before the Sovereign Pontiff. Cranmer 
had been insinuated into the favor of 
Henry by Anne Boleyn. Henry also 
attempted to win over to his side Regi- 
nald Pole and Thomas More, but to no 
avail, 

It was at this time that God took the 
opportunity to exercise His vengenace 
against the impious Wolsey through the 
king himself. Henry, irked at the delay 
in the judgment against the queen, de- 
prived Wolsey of the bishopric of Win- 
chester, to which he had had Wolsey 
elevated; removed him from the chancel- 
lorship and forced him to return to his 
church at York. There he was seized 
and led away to prison in London. But 
the insults and ill-treatment to which 
he was subjected, as well as his own 
remorse of conscience brought about his 
death on the way to London in Decem- 
ber, 1530. When his captors seized him 
to lead him away to prison on the charge 
of treason, he exclaimed: “Would to 
God that I were not guilty of the crime 
of treason against Henry! To please 
the king, I have offended God, and now, 
behold, I have lost, at one time, both 
the grace of God and that of the king.” 








The Only True Education 


Napoleon was far from being an ardent supporter of organized religion, but 
in his attitude towards religious education he was wiser than many of the 
so-called wise-men of our modern generation. This is what the great general 
had to say on the subject: 

“Up to the present the only good education we have met with is that 
of the ecclesiastical bodies. I would rather see the children of a village in 
the hands of a man who only knows his catechism, but whose principles are 
known to me, than of a half-baked man of learning who has no foundations 
for his morality and no fixed ideas. Religion is the vaccine of the imagination; 
she preserves it from all dangerous and absurd beliefs. An ignorant friar 
knows enough to tell a working man that this life is but a passage. If you 
take faith away from the people, you will end by producing nothing but 
highway robbers.” 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Bishop James Edward Walsh, M.M., 1891- 


in 1946. Bishop Walsh still makes his home 
at Maryknoll. 


I. Life: 

James E. Walsh is the son of William 
and Mary Concannon Walsh. He was born 
in Cumberland, Maryland, on April 30, 1891. 
His early education was received in St. 
Patrick’s school, Cumberland. The degree 
of A.B. was awarded him by Mount St. 
Mary’s College in 1910. Two years after- 
wards he entered the Maryknoll Seminary. 
He was ordained on December 7, 1915. For 
the next three years after ordination Father 
Walsh was director of the Maryknoll Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Clark’s Summit, Penn- 
sylvania. Father Walsh was a member of 
the first group of four Maryknollers that 
sailed for China. When the co-founder of 
Maryknoll, Father Price, died a year after 
his arrival in China, Father Walsh was 
appointed superior of the China mission. 
As superior he founded the native congrega- 
tion of Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary and also started the Little Flower 
Seminary. On May 22, 1927, Father Walsh 
was consecrated as the Vicar Apostolic of 
Kongmoon, China. Bishop Walsh had the 
honor of being the first American to be 
consecrated a Bishop in China. After the 
death of the other co-founder of Mary- 
knoll, Bishop James Anthony Walsh, Bishop 
Walsh was chosen the second Superior 
General of Maryknoll. Incidentally, Bishop 
Walsh is no relation to Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh. During his wise administra- 
tion Maryknoll extended its fields of 
activities. After the customary term of ten 
years, Bishop Walsh was succeeded by 
Bishop Francis Lane as Superior General 


Il, Writings: 

As would be expected, the writings of 
Bishop Walsh are concerned with the mis- 
sions. Many of his articles and stories have 
appeared in the Far East, the Maryknoll 
publication. He is also the author of four 
books. The Maryknoll Spiritual Directory 
is an excellent summary of the virtues and 
spirit of a foreign missionary. It is used by 
priests who are not members of the Mary- 
knoll missionaries. Father McShane of 
Maryknoll (later republished as The Man 
in Joss Stick Alley) is the story of one of 
Maryknoll’s heroes in China. The Church’s 
World Wide Mission is a plea and a program 
for the union of all men in the love of 
Christ and the unity of the Church. 


IIL, The Book: 

Bishop Walsh has used his literary skill 
and his knowledge of mission life to re- 
construct some scenes from the life of St. 
Francis Xavier. Tales of Xavier is the 
imaginative presentation of the story of 
the greatest missionary of modern times. 
Bishop Walsh pictures the incident of his 
gradual conversion by St. Ignatius, the man 
who worked only one miracle, the conver- 
sion of St. Francis. The author follows him 
in his missionary journeys up to the time 
of his death on the very island where Bishop 
Walsh was to be consecrated centuries later. 
Tales of Xavier is a pleasant and charming 
presentation of the principal events of his 
life. 
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Memories of an Irish Lad 
Patch and Fan. By Patrick J. Carroll, 

CS.C. 282 pp. Notre Dame: Ave Maria 

Press $2.00. 

Several years ago the editor of the Ave 
Maria began a series of reminiscences of 
his boyhood in Ireland. The leading charac- 
ter was the author himself as Patch. Patch 
always seemed to possess the knack of 
getting into trouble. Patch and Fan is the 
fourth and last book in the series. 

In this book we meet Fan, who first of 
all was the sister, then the comrade and 
finally almost Patch himself. Her gentle 
way taught some of the niceties of living 
with others to Patch. The incidents of the 
book are the ordinary occurences of an 
adventurous boy. Yet the episodes in the 
life of Patch never seemed to have the 
tameness of ordinariness about them. Patch 
meets the tinkers and sells their horse at 
a good profit; Patch falls to the floor at 
the climactic line in the school play. Patch 
also manages to drive home at night with 
a coffin. These are only some of the 
memories that enliven the pages of the 
book. In all these incidents it is Fan who 
manages to right matters for Patch. 

Patch and Fan are always pleasant com- 
panions for the reader. There is only one 
regret in taking leave of the persons who 
figure in the Patch stories, and this is that 
the author does not tell us what the future 
held for them. Many readers are romantic 
enough to desire this information. 


The Brotherhood of Man 
The Church’s World Wide Mission. By 

Bishop James E. Walsh, M.M. 236 pp. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.00. 

The experienced Chinese missionary and 
former Superior General of the Maryknoll 
Fathers has undertaken to explain the 
Church’s World Wide Mission. The im- 
portance of the individual human soul is 
the theme of the book. Only in the Chris- 
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tian tradition will the value of that soul 
be stressed and safeguarded. 

The opening chapters show the extent 
of man’s unimportance in the pagan philos- 
ophies and religions. A story of contem- 
porary Chinese and American children il- 
lustrates the attitude of two cultures toward 
the individual. The author upholds the 
monotheism of primitive man. The insistence 
of Christ on the value of the human soul is 
shown by His sacrificial death on the Cross. 
Christ left to the whole Church the com- 
mission to unite all men in the bonds of 
His love. The failure of this role has been 
due to the divisions in Christianity and the 
materialistic culture of those Western na- 
tions that nominally follow the doctrine of 
Christ. The natural basis for the brother- 
hood of man is found in the fact that all 
men and races are created equal in the 
sight of God. It is interesting to note the 
debunking of the racial myth in the com- 
posite qualities of the perfect man. “The 
model man would have an African physique, 
a Greek mind, a Scandinavian temper- 
ament, and a Chinese sense of humor.” 
The book ends with an outline and a plea 
for world unity based on the acceptance of 
the doctrine and charity of the Church of 
Christ. 

This is a good theological and historical 
book on the universal mission of Christ. It 
is well written and most opportune. 


The Immaculate Heart of Mary Sisters 
No Greater Service. The History of the 
Congregation of Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. By Sr. M. 
Rosalita, I. H. M. 863 pp. 182 illustra- 
tions. Monroe: St. Mary’s Convent. 
Achievement of a Century. The Mother- 
house and Missions, 1845-1945. By Sr. 
M. Rosalita, I. H. M. 299 pp. $15 the set. 
The Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary of Monroe, Michigan, have played 
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a large role in the development of Catholic 
education in the Archdiocese of Detroit. 
These two volumes are the record of their 
work. Sr. M. Rosalita has spent many years 
in gathering and arranging the story of her 
Congregation. 

The first volume is the more important 
book and the one of greater general interest. 
In the words of Cardinal Mooney in the 
preface: “The story of the growth of the 
sisters is a veritable religious epic—a nar- 
rative of labor and prayer, of heroism and 
self-sacrifice, a chronicle of lives completely 
dedicated to God. The history of the Con- 
gregation is an absorbing account of its 
origin and development, its testing trials, 
its religious traditions and its educational 
ideas and objectives.” 


In 1849 Father Louis Gillet, C.SS.R., 
gathered four women into a group to teach 
the Catholic children. With this group as 
a nucleus the Congregation of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary developed. In 
these days of greater racial enlightenment, 
it is praiseworthy to note that the historian 
does not seek to conceal the fact that one 
of the founders was of partial Negro blood. 
Soon began the trials of the new religious 
society. Father Gillet had difficulties with 
his superiors and returned to France to 
enter a Cistercian Abbey. One of the 
founders left the Congregation and was not 
readmitted until many years later. The 
Congregation was divided into entirely dif- 
ferent communities under the direction of 
the bishops of the dioceses. So much of 
the early history parrallels the history of 
the Redemptorist Congregation, whose rule 
and spirit were given to the Sisters by their 
founder, Father Gillet. Finally the major 
problems were overcome by a great succes- 
sion of accomplished superior generals. Now 
they teach in a great many schools in the 
Archdiocese of Detroit and have a fine Col- 
lege for Women at Marygrove. 

This first volume adds to the literature 
on Catholic education. The section on the 


educational methods of the Sisters is an 
excellent study of the growth of the science 
of pedagogy. The chart that surveys the 
Detroit schools and evaluates the physical 
plant and the educational standards is very 
interesting reading. 

The second volume is of more restricted 
interest since it is the chronicle of the 
motherhouse and the various missions. It 
consists of brief excerpts from the annals 
of the Congregation. Beautiful pictures of 
the schools and convents add to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. Those interested 
in the story of the schools conducted by 
the Sisters and those who would like to 
read some of the inside history of a group 
of Sisters will enjoy this second volume. 

It is difficult to be too lavish with praise 
for the monumental work of the author. 
It is a well documented book, yet not a 
heavy, stodgy volume. The author is to 
be commended for her love of truth and 
her lack of fear in revealing the human side 
of the workers of the Lord. Too many 
religious books are afraid of this human 
element in the Church, as though it were 
not the work of the Lord that is really 
responsible for the harvest and not the 
human persons whom He allows to labor 
in His vineyard. Despite its size, the first 
volume is a book to be read in its entirety. 
The readers will have a wonderful view 
of the growth of Catholic education in the 
United States as mirrored in the work of 
one of the leading Congregations of teach- 
ing Sisters. 


Rural Life Literature 
Their Country’s Pride. An Anthology of 

Rural Life Literature. Edited by Sr. M. 

Pascal Campion, O.S.F., and Sr. M. Bede 

Donelan, O.S.F. 482 pp. Milwaukee; 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75. 

Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, the very active 
secretary of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, once expressed the hope 
that one day there would be a collection 
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of literature pertaining to life on the land. 
Two Franciscan Sisters from the College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, have 
undertaken to pioneer in this field. In the 
preface Monsignor Ligutti speaks of the 
book: “It is a delightful mosaic of small 
and large units — all blending to make 
a balanced picture. It is intended primarily 
as a teaching aid, to be used in rural and 
urban schools. It can also be used by the 
general reader.” 

The selections are grouped around the 
following topics: boyhood on the farm, 
personal relationships in family life, rural 
characters, the dignity of labor, fidelity 
to the soil, colonial and frontier life, rural 
adventures, rural beauty, effects of our in- 
dustrial civilization, patterns for the better- 
ment of the farmer, and conservation of 
resources. As can be seen from this list, 
most of the topics are of a literary and not 
of a sociological nature. The selections 
range from the gay to the serious. There 
is a wide choice of authors. From classical 
authors the editors have chosen Hesiod, 
Homer, Virgil, Pliny, Shakespeare, Milton 
and Goldsmith. Such well known pieces as, 
The Canticle of the Sun, The Deserted 
Village, and The Barefoot Boy are found 
in the collection. The account of Mark 
Twain’s brief encounter with the editorship 
of an agriculture paper is well worth read- 
ing. This first rural anthology is a book 
to be picked up from time to time by the 
reader. This reviewer found it enjoyable 
reading. 


Garrigou-Lagrange 
The Three Ages of the Interior Life. By 

Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. Trans- 

lated by Sr. M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 

Vol. II 668 pp. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Co. $7.50. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange is one of the 
foremost of modern theologians. For many 
years he has taught theology at the Angeli- 
cum University at Rome. Most of his lec- 
tures have been the basis for the many 
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books that he has published. His special 
field has been the realm of ascetical-mysti- 
cal theology. His previous books, Christian 
Perfection and Contemplation, The Love 
of God and the Cross of Jesus, have been 
on more or less specialized topics. But 
The Three Ages of the Interior Life is quite 
a complete synthesis of the whole spiritual 
life. 


This present book follows the classical 
treatment of the spiritual life into the three 
ages or stages: the purgative, illuminative 
and the unitive. He also follows the divi- 
sion of St. Thomas into the beginners, the 
proficients, and the perfect. The first volume 
‘dealt with the purgative way of the be- 
ginner. This book treats of the last two 
stages of the spiritual life. The second 
volume continues the numbering of the 
first volume and is divided into Part 3, 4, 
and 5. Part 3 considers the purgations and 
the virtues of the souls in the illuminative 
way. Part 4 is divided into 3 sections: 1) the 
entrance into the unitive way through the 
night of the spirit; 2) the heroic degree of 
the virtues; 3) the forms and degrees of 
the unitive life. Part 5 is an interesting 
section on the extraordinary graces of the 
spiritual life, such as visions, revelations, 
stigmatization and a short discussion of 
diabolical phenomena of obsession and pos- 
session. The Epilogue is concerned with the 
distinction between ascetical and mystical 
theology. An appendix outlines three possi- 
ble series of retreat conferences based on 
the material of the book. 


This book is an excellent combination 
of the theory and practice of the spiritual 
life. The theory is taken from St. Thomas, 
St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa; the 
practice from examples in the lives of the 
Saints. Few modern spiritual writers are 
able to provide such solid foundations for 
their work as Garrigou-Lagrange does. He 
has a profound knowledge of theology that 
enables him to evaluate the various aspects 
of ascetical and mystical problems. It is a 
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real spiritual treat to read this book. It is 
a modern classic that should be found in 
the library of every Catholic institution. To 
read this book in a leisurely fashion will 


give a much wider vision of the interior 
life of the soul with God. The Three Ages 
of the Interior Life cannot be recommend- 
ed too highly. 


BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published at the University of Scranton. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 

Joan of Arc—Anderson 

The City and the Cathedral—Ander- 
son 

The Best of Times—Bemelmans 

New Dawn in Japan—Briggs 

The Seven Miracles of Gubbio — 
Bruckberger 

Soviet Russia and the Far East — 
Dallin 

New Irish Poets—Devin-Garrity 

Martin—Doherty 

Crusade in Europe—Eisenhower 

My Glorious Brothers—Fast 

The War We Lost—Fotitch 

The Faith Makes Sense—Heenan 

Elizabeth, Captive Princess—Irwin 

Bride of Fortune—Kane 

You Can Change the World—Keller 

Dinner At Antoine’s—Keyes 

It Gives Me Great Pleasure—Kim- 
brough 

The Mass in Slow Motion—Knoz 

The Meek Shall Inherit—Kossak 

The Priest and the Proletariat — 
Kothen 

Henry David Thoreau—Krutch 

The City and the Tsar—Lamb 

Chinatown Family—Yutang 

About Boston—McCord 

Late Have I Loved Thee—Mannin 

Birthday Party and Other Stories — 
Milne 

Edwin Arlington Robinson—Neff 

The Guest-Room Book—Sheed 

Roosevelt and Hopkins—Sherwood 

Americans from Japan—Smith 

Saint Peter the Apostle—Walsh 

What is Man—Ramuz 

II. Suitable for adults only: 


A. Because style and contents are too 
advanced for adolescents: 


High Towers—Costain 

The Man Who Invented Sin—O’Fao- 
lain 

The Road to Reason—du Nouy 

A Treasury of Russian Spirituality— 
Fedotov 

Eastwick, U. S. A—Hush 

The Un-Marxian Socialist—Lubac 

The Rape of Poland—Mikolajczyk 

The Struggle Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—Nagy 

Black Odyssey—Ottley 

The Hearth and the Eagle—Seton 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 
not invalidate the book as a whole: 


Shake Well Before Using—Cerf 

No Place To Hide—Bradley 

The Northerner—Colebrook 

The Big Fisherman—Douglas 

An Affair of State—Frank 

The Fire Baloon—Moore 

Wine, Women and Words—Rose 

Larks in the Popcorn—Smith 

Kissing Kin—Thane 

Sweet and Sour—Wechsberg 

China: the Land and the People — 
Winfield 

The Jacaranda Tree—Bates 

Mary Wakefield—De La Roche 

The Grand Design—Dos Passos 

Wine of Satan—Gay 

Cheaper by the Dozen—Gilbreth 

Hound-Dog Man—Gipson 

The Moon is Mine—Goertz 

The Penal Colony—Kafka 

Land of Milk and Honey—White 


III. Unsuitable for any class of reader: 
Anti-Semite and Jew—Sartre 
Castle in the Swamp—Mearshall 
An Act of Love—Wolfert 
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Two Illinois backs were midseason bed 
neighbors in the charley-horse ward. They 
tired of reading and the radio and called 
for a deck of playing cards. The nurse 
didn’t have any. 

“What’s in that little box?” asked one of 
the impatient patients. 

“Just plain filing cards,” she replied. “We 
use them to keep tabs on the customers.” 

“Let’s have 52 of them,” said the pa- 
tient. “We’ll get. by.” 

Poker was played with fervor and the 
pot got hot. Real money was piled between 
the fistful of phony cards. Came the show- 
down and patient No. 1 spread out a full 
house—three appendectomies and two her- 
nias—and reached for the currency. 

“Take your hand off the dough,” said 
No. 2. “I’ve got five transfusions.” 

@ 

Junior was invited to supper at Billy’s 
house but refused. When Ma asked why, 
Junior sneered: “He just wants me to help 
him eat up his cereal so he can have the 
box tops!” 

e 

A woman went shopping at the local 
super-market and when she looked over 
her parcels at home she found that there 
were five oranges in the bag instead of the 
six she had ordered. 

She called the grocer immediately. “Well, 
madam,” he explained, “I noticed that 
one of the oranges was bad, so I threw 
it away for you.” 

@ 

To go from the rapid to the snail like: 
Any boy who flunks his geometry because 
he can’t find the shortest distance between 
two points doesn’t care. He knows he can 
always get a job as a taxi-driver. 
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Lucid Intervals 


A doctor went hunting last week and 
came home complaining that he hadn’t 
killed anything. 

“That’s what you get,” said his wife, 
“for neglecting your practice.” 


e 

A faith healer ran into his old friend Max 
and asked how things were going. 

“Not so good,” was the pained reply. 
“My brother is very sick.” 

“Your brother isn’t sick,’ contradicted 
the faith healer, “he only éhinks he’s sick. 
Remember that: he only thinks he’s sick.” 

Two months later they met again and 
the faith healer asked Max, “How’s your 
brother now?” 

“Worse,” groaned Max, “He thinks he’s 
dead.” 

e ; 

Mac’s wife was ill, and Mac was run- 
ning for the undertaker. 

“But,” remonstrated a friend who met 
him, “it’s no undertaker you want. It’s 
a doctor.” 

“Nay, nay,” was Mac’s reply, “I canna 
afford to deal wi’ middlemen.” 


e 
It seems that an Indian in New Mexico 


was smoke signalling love messages to his 
Indjun Sweetie Pie a few miles away. 
Right in the middle of it, the atom bomb 
test went off, covering the sky with 
smoke for miles. “Gosh,” cried the Indian 
enviously. “I wish I’d said that!” 

@ 

She — How about giving me a diamond 
bracelet? 

He—My dear, extenuating circum- 
stances perforce me to preclude you from 
such a bauble of extravagance. 

She —I don’t get it. 

He — That’s what I just said. 


























LENTEN READING 


The following appropriate items for Lenten reading 
may be ordered from 
THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE, 
LIGUORI, MO. 


FOR ALL: 

Examen for Laymen: A thorough examination of conscience, with 
clear distinctions between mortal and venial sins. 15 cents 
each. 

The Way of the Cross. St. Alphonsus’ well known text for the 
Stations. 5 cents each. 

Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Five minutes of beautiful devotional prayers for each day of 
the month. 10 cents each. 

How to be a Good Parishioner. The basic duties of all Catholics 
toward their parish. 10 cents each. 

Don’t Worry. Seven common causes of worry and their remedies. 
10 cents each. 

FOR THE YOUNG: 

What About Your Vocation? Practical aids for answering this im- 
portant question. 10 cents each. 

How to be Pure. Habits that must be cultivated to preserve the holy 
virtue. 5 cents each. 

On Saying ‘‘No"’ to Boy Friends. Puts the words into a girl's mouth. 
3 cents each. 

Cradle Courtships. Whether high school girls and boys should keep 
company. 5 cents each. 

FOR THE SICK OR SHUT-IN 

Sick Room Guide. What every adult should know about the spirit- 

val care of the sick. 5 cents each. 


Blessings in Illness. Inspirational, ascetical and practical items to 
be read to or by the sick. 25 cents a copy. 


Bulk Discounts: 12 copies, 17% off; 50 copies, 20%; 100 copies, 30% 
Discount applies to 5c, 10c, 15c, 25c pamphlets—or mixed. 
Remittance should accompany all orders under $1.00 


SEND ITEMS CHECKED TO: 








Name 

Address 

City 

Zone State ato od Ri 

For the Items Checked: [] Cash Enclosed [] Bill Me 
Postage extra on all orders. STAMPS Accepted. 


























Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Issue 
Boy With Green Hair, The 
Don’t Take It to Heart 
Gun Smugglers 
Sun Comes Up, The 


Previously Reviewed 
Adventures of Gallant Be<s 
Babe Ruth Story, The 
Beyond Glory 
Big Sombrero, The 
Blazing Across the Peco 
Blondie’s Secret 
Borrowed Trouble 
Command Decisic 
Crusades, The 
Courtin’ Trout 
Dangerous Ven 
Dangerous Years 
Das Maedchen Irene (Ge 
Denver Kid, The 
Disaster 
Dynamite 
False Paradise 
El Dorado Pas 
Enchantment 
Fighter Squadror 
Fighting Fool 
Fort Apache 
For the Love of Mary 
Four Faces West (formerls Tr 

Passed This Way 
Fugitive, The 
Fury at Furnace Creek 
Gallant Blade, The 
Gay Amigo, The 
Girl from Manhattan, The 
Girl of the Canal 
Grand Canyon Trai 
Gunning for Justice 
Henry the Rainmaker 
Hills of Home 
Hidden Danger 
Incident 
Indian Agent 
I Surrender Des 

oan of Arc 

ungle Goddes: 

ungle Jim 
Jungle Patrol 
Just William’s Luck 
Kidnapped 
Loaced Pistol 
Louisiana Story 
Luck of the Irish, The 
I uxury Liner 
Monsieur Vincent (Frenct 
Montecassino Italian 
Mozart Stor: The 
Night Time in Ne 
Night Wind 
Old Fashioned Girl, A 
On An Island With You 
One Night With \¥ 
Outlaw Brand 
Quick on t 
Quiet Weekend 
Racing Luck 
Rangers Ride I hie 
Renegades of Sono 








Rusty Leads the Was 
Search, The 

Secret Land, The 
Shaggy 

Shanghai Chest, The 
Sheriff of Medicine Bow 
Silver Trails 

Sinister Journey 

Smoky Mountain Melody 
So Dear to My Heart 
Son of God’s Country 
S.O.S. Submarine 
Southern Yankee, A 


Spirit and the Flesh, The (Italian) 


Station West 

Strange Gamble 
Sundown in Santa Fe 
13 Lead Soldier 

Trouble Makers 

Pucson 

Valiant Hombre, A 
Walk a Crooked Mile 
Whispering Smith 

Who Killed Doc Robin 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 
Family Honeymoon 
Fan, The 
Flaxy Martin 
Manhattan Angel 
Police Reporter 
Portrait of Jennie 
Waterloo Road 

Previously Reviewed 
Accused, The 
Act of Violence 
Angel in Exile 
Angel on the Amazon 
Another Part of the Fore 
Apartment for Peggy 
Appointment with Murde: 
Behind Locked Door: 
Belle Starr’s Daughter 
Bie Clock, The 
Blood on the Moon 
Bodyguard 
Bungalow 13 
Chicken Every Sundays 
Children on Trial (Britis) 
Corridor of Mirrors 
Countess of Monte Cristo 
Cover Up 
Creeper, The 
Cry of the City 
Dark Past, The 
Decision of 

The 

Dulcimer Street 
Embraceable You 
Emperor Waltz, The 
Eternal Melodies (Italiar 
Every Girl Should Re M 
Fabulou Joe 





Christopher 


Force of vi 

Fuller Bru Ma Phe 
(,00d Sar 

Hamlet 


Her Man Gilbey 
He Walked by Nizt 





High Fury (British 
Holiow Triumph 

Inner Sanctum 

In This Corner 

Joe Palooka in the Big Fish 
Johnny Belinda 

Key Lareo 

Kissing Bandit, The 


Kiss the Blood Off My Hane 


Lady at Midnight 
Larceny 

Last of the Badmen 
Last of the Wild Horses 
Leather Gloves 

Letter to Three Wive< 
Life With Father 
Loves of Carmen, The 
Lucky Sutff, The 
Macbeth 

Man-Eater of Kuma: 


Million Dollar Weekend 
Mr. Peabody and 
Night Has a Thousand Fve« 
Night Unto Night 

One Sunday Afternoc 
Open Secret 

Out of the Storm 

Pagliacci (Italian) 

Parole, The 

Piccadilly Incident (Boris 
Pirate, The 

Pitfall, The 

Plunderers, The 

Prairie, The 

Rachel and the Stranve: 
Return of October, The 
River Lady 

Rogues’ Regiment 
Romance on the High Seas 
Rope, The 

Sainted Sisters, Whe 
Sealed Verdict 

Shed No Tears 

Smart Girls Don't Talk 
Snake Pit, The 

Snowbound 

So Evil My Love 

Sofia 

Sorry Wrong Nutibe 

So This Is New York 
Stage Struck 

Strange Case of Mrs. GC 
Street With No Name The 
Strike It Ritch 


Summer Holiday 





Texas, Brooklyn and Heave 
This Was a Woman 


Thunder in the Pine 





Iwo Guys from Texa 





yuered 


Unfaithfully Your 


nco 





Words and Music 
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